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READERS WRITE 





A Lecture on Grammar 


.. «In your issue of Jan. 21, page 19, 


column 1, you say: “... she had made it 
one of the most unique public services in 
the country.” The word unique expresses 
an absolute quality, and nothing can be 
more or less unique ... 

The first line of the following article 
also is mistaken: “To prove that women 
were as good musicians as men,” etc. What 
you meant to say is, “To prove that women 
are as good musicians,” etc. This error 
occurs over and over in PATHFINDER. 
The construction is perfectly good in 
French but very bad in English... 

Sorry to find fault, but surely I am not 
the only reader who wishes that so fine 
a magazine would use real English. 

Granville I. Trace 
Atascadero, Cal. 

[As a strict constructionist, Mr. Trace scores a point 
in respect to PATHFINDER’s loose use of the word 
“ynique.”’ However, he quibbles a bit when he says 
PATHFINDER was wrong in writing: ‘‘To prove that 
Women were as good musicians as men, 32-year-old 
Antonia Brico four years ago organized the New York 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra.” This construction 
is grammatically defensible on the basis of rules hav- 
ing to do with (1) the sequence of tenses and (2) sub- 
ordinate clauses in sentences containing verbs in 
past time. When such clauses contain statements 
that are not necessarily or permanently true, their 
verbs may properly be used in the past tense.—Ed.] 


Against Boycotting 

I am surprised that some would like to 
have all Americans boycott Germany, 
Italy and Japan (PATHFINDER, Feb. 4). 
It is a pity that some ignore the fact that 
it’s easier for three nations to boycott 
one nation, than for one to boycott three 

. If we try to boycott this country and 
that country, before we know it we wiil 
find ourselves boycotted, and our unem- 
ployment trouble will increase in no time. 

Sam Butera 

Jamestown, N. Y. 

In your Jan. 28 issue, several “Readers 
Write” contributors indicated that they 
were very much in favor of boycotting 
warring and dictatorial ‘nations. I dis- 
agree very thoroughly with that kind of 
attitude ... Peace is not obtained by boy- 
cotting a belligerent nation for several 
reasons, First, boycotts only tend to an- 
tagonize the other side. Second, we may 
boycott one nation, but we always sell 
our products to other nations who turn 
around and sell the same products to the 
belligerent nation. Again, the leaders of 
those countries who promote the propa- 
ganda against peace are in the small mi- 
nority and the rest of the citizens are 
peace-loving people with no intent of 
hatred towards other nations. Therefore, 
should we make all of the people of those 
nations suffer ...? 

Duane F. Hougham 

Ft. Collins, Colo. 

Just a few words for H. O. Porter and 
others who agree with his resolution to 
boycott silk hosiery. I wonder if Mr. 
Porter realizes that the hosiery business 
in this country supports thousands of 
families who are as much entitled to a 
living as he is. Our babies depend upon 
our husbands’ salary checks for their very 
existence. But Mr. Porter would make 
thousands of honest men jobless, throw 
their homes into poverty and sorrow to 
punish a foreign power which would not 
even notice such a boycott . .. What about 
the other purchases of Mr. Porter and his 


supporters? His wife’s dresses, slips, lin- 
gerie, bedspreads, gloves. His shirts, ties, 
scarfs, socks, etc. Are you sure none of 
these are silk products, Mr. Porter? 

Mrs. Lee Justice 
Rockford, Ill. 


Views on Relief 

I must say that the writer of yourrelief ed- 
itorial (Jan. 28) is taking a poor appreach 
toward the solution of the unemployment 
problem. It is a gloomy picture, indeed, 
if all he sees is a permanent army of un- 
employed (millions of men) who will be 
taken care of by some governmental agen- 
cy. His suggestion for a new department 
headed by a new Presidential Cabinet 
officer is ridiculous . . . I do believe we 
need to apply a more radical solution 
than to assume we will have the unem- 
ployed with us forever. 

H. L. Stanley, Jr. 
Stoneham, Colo. 

[PATHFINDER’s editorial did not assume that “‘we 
wil] have the unemployed with us forever.’’ In say- 
ing that the problem would remain for a long time, 
however, it suggested a solution by stating that Amer- 
ican industrial production must far exceed former all- 
time highs, that national income must be consider- 
ably expanded, that submerged groups must be lifted 
up, and that purchasing power must be increased to 
stimulate industry and thus create more jobs.—Ed.] 

* * 7 

Your editorial, “Relief and Realism” is 
splendid, I think the Byrnes report has 
something in it. Congress will do well 
to think over and not make drastic cuts 
that in the end may bring on a most seri- 
ous situation. 

Edgar Evans 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Texans Aren’t Daffy 
... You usually seem fair enough, but 
why always use that attitude of contempt 
for Texas and Texans? I admit we may 








do crazy things. Who doesn’t? We 
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think quitea lot of W. Lee (“Pass the 1). 
cuits, Pappy”) O’Daniel (PATHFIN))Fp 
Feb. 4)... 

We didn’t vote for him becaus: 
sang to us (Leon Huff does mos: 
the singing), nor because he handed 
biscuits (I never knew him to do | 
although he did sell darn good flo, 
nor because of his “homespun phil. ... 
phy,” (he didn’t hand out home:py, 
philosophy, he gave us common | 
sense). He was elected because the ; 
ple of Texas have known him 
years ... We have confidence and fait}, ;, 
O’Daniel. We know him to be a shri wi 
business man, an honest man, and a 
with a heart ... Yes, we’re tired of hay jy, 
someone who doesn’t know beans abou! y 
telling the rest of the United States 
daffy we are... 

M. E. Allis 


Corpus Christi, Tex. 

[Mr. Allison has misinterpreted PATHFIN! 
brief reference to the inauguration of Gov: 
O’Daniel. PATHFINDER does not believe, and 
has believed, that the great state of Texas i 
For more news about the Governor, see page 6. 


Right Church, Wrong Location 
Under the heading “Marriage D: 
logue” in the Jan. 14 issue, referenc: 
made to the Clinton Heights Congre; 
tional Church in Albany, N. Y. The chu 
referred to is not located in Albany 
in the hamlet of Clinton Heights, a 
urb of Rensselaer, on the other side of + 
Hudson River from Albany and in 
other county. 
S. G. Edward 
Albany, N. Y. 


The Jacaranda, Technically Speaking 

President Roosevelt is justly credited 
in your “Capital Chat” column of F: 
4, with being cosmopolitan enough to ! 
discovered some beautiful trees for u 
South America as well as to have m: 
some fine friends for our country, vu} 
the occasion of his visit there in 19: 
But as an importer who is about to suc- 
ceed in bringing the superb, rose-tintcd 
wood of the Jacaranda to U, S. cabi: 
makers after finding it too heavy to ! 
floated out of the jungle, I wonder if \: 
reporter did not err in identifying it 
“Jazaranba minosaefolia.” Perhaps so 
of the amateur horticulturists amon: 
your readers, wishing to plant this love!) 
thing, might wonder, too, after searchin: 
for that name in vain. 

If it is a symphony of huge, blue, tubu- 
lar blossoms similar to those of our | 
talpa, borne in panicles of enormous si 
against a back-drop of dark-green, fea! 
ery foliage, which he seeks to introdu 
to us, he must refer to the Jacaran: 
worthy of any royal attention that m. 
be showered upon it. The specific nani 
“mimosaefolia” is synonymous with “ov:- 
lifolia,” the latter now being preferred 
among botanists. However, if it is t 
larger tree the President seeks to bri: 
to us, a search should be made for 
species variously known in Argenti: 
Paraguay and Brazil as “cuspidifolia.” 
chelonia or Paulista. In Brazil, the Ja: 
randa is also known as Machaerium \ 
losum ... The common name is gre: 
ebony; the timber is known in the tr: 
as Brazilian rosewood. 

Chester A. Garner 
Tropical Traders 
North Hollywood, Cal. 

(Mr. Garner is right. PATHFINDER misspe!e¢ 

Jacaranda mimosaefolia.—Ed.] 
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NEGROES 





Their Goal Is Equality in the Land of the Free 


N A certain democratic country, 
| there is a minority race of 12,500,- 
X) people. Nearly 1/10th of their 
country’s population, they have only 
one representative of their race in the 
nation’s legislature, Many of them 
are prohibited by law from voting. 
Few of them are admitted to respon- 
sible jobs. Their incomes average less 
than half those of the majority race. 
Most of their residential districts are 
slums. 

This democratic country is the Unit- 
ed States, and these underprivileged 
are Negroes. They are the nation’s 
largest and most important racial mi- 
nority. Last week, almost unnoticed 
by white citizens, they observed Negro 
listory Week. 

In meeting halls and school audi- 
toriums, colored speakers stressed 
some outstanding facts: that the Negro 
has been in the New World nearly as 
long as its English colonizers; that he 
has adopted and enriched American 
culture in a creditably short space of 
time; but that he is still the social and 
economic inferior of the white man. 

EPIC: It is not strange that Negroes 
annually should devote a week to their 
history. Because it helps Negroes to 
understand themselves better, colored 
educators have campaigned tirelessly 
lo have the Afro-American folk epic 
taught in Negro schools. With its 
periods of migration, captivity and 
persecution, it is a remarkable story. 

For the African ancestors of the 
\merican Negro, captivity and migra- 





tion began simultaneously. In 1619, a 
Dutch sea captain brought to James- 
town, Va., “20 Negars” from the west 
coast of Africa. To till the tobacco 
fields of Virginia, thousands more fol- 
lowed them into slavery. After Eli 
Whitney invented the cotton gin in 
1793, the center of the Negro popula- 
tion moved to the cotton fields of 
the deep South, and stayed there more 
than a century. 

By 1790, every fifth person in the 
United States was a Negro. Although 
the Constitution forbade the impor- 
tation of slaves after 1808, slavery 
continued to be the backbone of an 
agricultural system based on cheap 
labor. Economically, it was so dif- 
ferent from northern industrialism 
that a great Civil war -~vas fought over 
slavery. At its end in 1865, the Negro 
found himself free. 

For 20 years afterward, Negroes in 
the South enjoyed unprecedented lib- 
erty. Eight states sent colored sena- 
tors or representatives to Congress. 
Negroes controlled several state legis- 
latures. The right to vote was ex- 
tended to include Negroes; civil rights 
were given new legal protection; and 
provision was made for the education 
of Negroes. But the Reconstruction 
governments were corrupt, and the 
white electorate finally returned to 
power. 

Negroes themselves were saved from 
sinking back nearly to their previous 
level of serfdom by the appearance of 
a powerful orator and spokesman. He 
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International 


Crowded Harlem Is the Heart of the Biggest Negro Settlement in the Nation 








International 


Washington Was Their First Great Leader 


was Booker T. Washington, slave-born 
founder of the Tuskegee Institute for 
Negro education in Alabama. To the 
Negro, he preached the usefulness of 
education and honest labor. To white 
men, he promised: “In all things that 
are purely social, we can be as sepa- 
rate as the fingers, yet one as the 
hand in all things essential to mutual 
progress.” 

Under Washington’s urging, church- 
es re-established long-lapsed missions 
to the Negro. White philanthropists 
like Julius Rosenwald donated funds 
to promote Negro education. The lot 
of the colored man was made easier, 
and Negroes still have for Booker T. 
Washington the same kind of rever- 
ence that American whites reserve for 
another Washington called George. 

About the time the Negro Washing- 
ton died in 1915, Negroes saw promise 
of a “second emancipation” in the in- 
dustrial boom during the World war. 
Eagerly recruited by northern indus- 
try, they moved from southern farms 
to new occupations and better pay in 
the great cities of the north. Before 
their migration ended in about 1930, 
millions had made new homes, 

BROWN AMERICA: Thus was creat- 
ed what some writers have called 
Brown America. It lies chiefly in the 
South, but. has islands scattered 
through the urban areas of the middle 
west and north. Only about 125,000 
Negroes live anywhere west of Mis- 
souri, and 90,000 of them are in Cali- 
fornia. 


In a “black belt” which curves 
through substantial parts of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana, Negroes outnumber the 
white population. Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi, with more than _ 1,000,000 


apiece, have the most colored inhabi- 
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tants. Together, the 13 southern states 
have a population of 9,375,000 Negroes. 

As a result of industrial migration, 
some 3,000,000 Negroes live in the 
north. New York, with a colored popu- 
lation of 330,000 largely contained 
within the section of Harlem, is the 
nation’s biggest Afro-American city. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, New Orleans and St. 
Louis have well over 100,000 Negroes 
each, 

TENTH MAN: Because the colored 
race comprises almost a 10th of the 
population of the United States, soci- 
ologists sometimes refer to the Negro 
as “the 10th man.” As such, he is 
little known to most of the other nine, 
Yet there are 12,500,000 colored per- 
sons in the nation—black, brown and 
some so white that 10,000 pass over 
the color line every year to take up 
life as whites. 

At the beginning of their captivity, 
Negroes mated with Indians. White 
plantation owners soon began to have 
children by colored women. A new 
race of mixed blood, known as mulat- 
toes, came into being. Patriotic Pat- 
rick Henry was so impressed by them 
that he once introduced a bill in the 
Virginia Assembly offering a_ state 
bonus to children of mixed parentage. 

Today, at least 20 and perhaps 80 
per cent of American Negroes have the 
blood of white men in their veins, One 
anthropologist has calculated that as 
many as 40 per cent have more white 
than Negro blood. The physical traits 
of the Negro race—black skins, kinky 
hair, broad noses, thick lips and 
powerful physiques—are no longer so 
uniformly characteristic as they once 
were. After 300 years of evolution, 
the typical Afro-American is infinitesi- 
mally taller, slightly larger around the 
chest and somewhat thinner than the 
average American white, 

Similar in physical dimensions, the 
Negro is widely supposed to be the 
mental inferior of the white. Intelli- 
gence tests, in fact, show that the men- 
tal attainments of the average colored 
student are far below those of the 
white one. 

These tests, however, are so strong- 
ly influenced by factors of environ- 
ment and training that psychologists 
do not consider them actual gauges of 
native intelligence. During the World 
war, for instance, examinations of en- 
listed men showed northern Negroes 
only slightly less advanced mentally 
than southern whites. Thus, there is 
an indication that the mental attain- 
ments of the Negro are directly de- 
pendent on his environment; potenti- 
ally, he seems to be the intellectual 
equal of the white man, 

BRICK WALL: In the paths of Negro 
progress, however, great obstacles re- 
main, Chief of these is the color line. 
Composed of fear, prejudice and mis- 
understanding, it is almost as solid 
as a brick wall, 

Race prejudice is strongest in the 
South among the so-called “poor 
whites,” and in the north among low- 
salaried workers—both of whom com- 


( Continued on page 21) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE > 





President: “Dutch” Up 


Those who have believed that the 
Strengthening of the anti-New Deal 
faction in the 76th Congress would 
cause Franklin Roosevelt to accept it 
without a fight, had reason to think 
otherwise last week. For with stern 
words, a surprise request, and a sharp 
letter, he indicated that his “Dutch” 
was up against both Congress and in- 
dividual Congressmen, 

The stern words were directed at 
those Senators who had created an in- 
ternational stir over his foreign policy 
by reporting that he had “placed 
America’s frontier in France.” The 
report, he said bluntly, was “a delib- 
erate lie” (see page 5). The request, 
making clear his displeasure with 
Congress, was that it immediately re- 
store the $150,000,000 lopped from his 
original relief demand (see col. 3). 

Coming in for strong censure in 
the letter—sent to Floyd H. Roberts of 
Virginia—were Senators Glass and 
Byrd of Virginia for engineering the 
Senate’s overwhelming rejection of the 
President’s appointment of Roberts to 
a Federal judgeship in Virginia. 

As the principal spokesman against 
Roberts, Glass had charged: (1) that 
the President had given Governor 
Price of Virginia, an Administration 
supporter, the veto power over nomi- 
nations for Federal posts made by 
Glass and Byrd, and (2) that the U. S. 
Attorney General had given no con- 
sideration to their recommendations 
for the judgeship, for which they had 
suggested two other men. “Neither of 
these statements,” said the President 
flatly, “is true.” 

Principal reason why the Senate 
had rejected Roberts, however, was 
that Glass and Byrd had termed him 
“personally obnoxious.” This appeal 
to “Senatorial courtesy,” the Presi- 
dent said, in effect vested “in individ- 
ual Senators ... the power of nomina- 





Harris & Ewing 
Rejection Brought a Retort 


Roberts’ 





tion,” since it enabled them to sque! 
any nominee not to their liking, 
gardless of the nominee’s qualit 
tions. The Constitution, he poin|., 
out, gave the President the power |; 
nomination, and the right of veto 
longed not to a “Senator or two Se: 
tors” but to the entire Senate. 
Himself angry, the 81-year-old G! 
challenged the President in an 
swering statement. He asserted 1. 
only that his original charges wer 
true but added another: that the Pr: 
ident was planning to “purge” Byrd 
in 1940 and himself later “should I ! 
longer than the intriguers hope.” |) 
addition, he said the President had 
written to him reserving the right to 
consult “Nancy Astor, the Duchess of 
Windsor, the WPA, a Virginia mo: 
shiner, Goy. Price or Charlie McCa; 
thy” on Virginia appointments, bu! 
that none was consulted “exce)! 
Price.” Whether the President wou! 
reopen the issue with another an! 
Glass appointment was not immeii- 
ately apparent; at a press confere: 
he said he had not thought about it. 
Although the President’s Congrcs- 
sional] troubles attracted the greatest 
interest, he also dipped into foreign 
affairs by conferring with Mexican 
Ambassador Castillo Najera and Un- 
der Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
in connection with the controver 
arising from Mexico’s éxpropriation 0! 
American-owned oil lands. That the 
Administration was still not ready to 
take a definite stand was indicated in 
a subsequent statement by Najera 
“The matter,” he said, “is still between 
the oil companies and the Mexican 
government—not between the tw 


governments” (see page 9). 
———_—$_- oe ————__—_. 


Congress: Personalities 


On the Congressional stage las! 
week, the player, rather than the pl: 
was the thing. A young Represent: 
tive and an old Senator, a Virgin: 
judge and a Wisconsin “radical,” © 
lady Cabinet member and the Presi- 
dent of the United States—such wer 
the diverse personalities shaping thc 
legislative drama. 

Franklin Roosevelt, in a thorough 
characteristic move, sprung the week s 
big surprise over the still simmeri! 
issue of relief vs. economy. Whi! 
slashing 150 million dollars from the 
WPA deficiency appropriation, Con 
gress had sought to soften its frugali! 
by suggesting that the President a 
for more money “in case of emerg¢ 
cy.” Accordingly, Roosevelt signe: 
the bill and then promptly accepte: 
the invitation. In a pithy message’. 
he told Congress: 

Full maintenance of relief rolls i'|! 
April 1 would leave WPA two altern:- 
tives after that date: (1) to discharse 
“abruptly” a million workers, a num- 
ber that “cannot possibly be absorbed 
by private industry in time to prevet 
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treme distress;” (2) to erase nearly 
, million jobs from April 1 to June 
Either course, said Roosevelt, 
uld leave four to eight million WPA 
workers and dependents “stranded.” 
ese “simple and alarming facts” he 
saw as proof that “an emergency now 
exists.” Therefore, he requested an ad- 
ditional WPA fund of 150 million dol- 
lars—the exact sum subtracted the 
ek before by Congressional money- 
vers, Plainly taken aback, the 
oney-savers indicated that the Presi- 
dent’s request would get no immedi- 
ite attention. 
Floyd Roberts, Virginia jurist chos- 
by Roosevelt for a Federal judge- 
hip in that state, was rejected by a 
thumping Senate vote of 72-9. Behind 
this move stood 81-year-old Senator 
Carter Glass, who, together with his 
Virginia colleague Harry Byrd, object- 
ed to the Roberts choice, not because 
Roberts lacked the proper qualifica- 
tions but because the President had 
ignored their own recommendations. 
By pushing the nomination in the face 
of these protests, Roosevelt incurred 
the most overwhelming rejection of a 
judicial nominee in Senate history. 
Even confirmed New Dealers, in ac- 
rdance with traditional “senatorial 
urtesy,” voted with Glass, but that 
crusty old Democrat only barked: “It 
should have been unanimous.” Later, 
he answered the President’s protest 
against the Senate action (see page 4). 
Thomas Amlie, the President’s se- 
lection for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, seemed headed for a simi- 
lar fate, though for different reasons. 
\ former Progressive Representative 
from Wisconsin, Amlie attended Sen- 
te hearings on his nomination to hear 
witnesses accuse him of extreme radi- 
lism and argue that he lacked the 
judicial temperament” and experi- 
nee needed by a member of the ICC, 
\t the same time, Republican papers 
dug up a 1933 magazine article in 
hich Amlie wrote that “capitalism 
innot be saved and capitalism is not 
vorth saving.” In his own defense, 
\mlie denied being a Communist but 
dmitted he believed in government 
ownership of the railroads, 
Martin Dies, 37-year-old Represen- 
itive from Texas, scored a personal 
ictory when the House voted by 
14-35 to continue his investigation of 
un-American activities” another year. 
xpecting a fund of $100,000 from the 
ouse Accounts Committee, Dies said 
is first move would be to look into 
foreign war propaganda.” 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of La- 
rr, appeared before the House Ju- 
‘iary Committee to answer impeach- 
ent proceedings against her that 
‘mmed from the Dies inquiry. In a 
lm and detailed statement, she de- 
nded her record as proof of her 
sistent purpose to support the 
‘als of democracy” and denied all 
cusations that she had “conspired” 
inst deportation of alien radicals. 
\ familiar but little publicized Con- 





gressional personality—the Senate 
chaplain—came into the news when 
the upper chamber unanimously ap- 
proved a motion to begin each cal- 
endar day with prayer. Formerly, 
only “legislative days” were so in- 
augurated, and “legislative days” some- 
times dragged on for weeks. At the 
last session, there were only four such 
occasions, and the Rev. ZeBarney T. 
Phillips, official Episcopal Senate 
chaplain, prayed only four times in 
return for his $1,680-a-year salary. 
Henceforth, he will appear each time 
the Senate sits. 
OPS 


Foreign Policy Furor 


Shall the United States do every- 
thing it can, short of war, to aid 
peaceful democracies against agqres- 
sive dictatorships, or shall it stand 
aloof in armed isolation? 

Around this momentous question last 
week raged the bitter controversy over 
American foreign policy which began 
with the revelation that the Roosevelt 
Administration had taken legal but 
unusually secretive steps in aiding 
French purchases of fighting planes 
in this country. 

The moment word leaked from 
President Roosevelt’s “secret” meeting 
with the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee that he had “placed America’s 
frontier in France,” loud protests in- 
stantly arose. Ex-President Hoover 
(whose own Administration took 
strong steps against Japan’s invasion 
of Manchuria) warned via radio that 
Roosevelt’s “expansion” of U. S. for- 
eign policy was “coercion” and there- 
fore “the straight path to war itself.” 
Anti-Roosevelt newspapers clamored 
excitedly about “secret war compacts.” 
In Congress, a Republican group blast- 
ed “the unneutral actions and secret 
methods employed by the President.” 








Yardley in the Ba'timore Sun 


“Moving Day Postponed,” Says Roosevelt in This Version of the “Frontier” Row 


In Europe, excitement over the Pres- 
ident’s reported remarks was scarcely 
less marked. Official quarters in Eng- 
land and France were reported quietly 
jubilant, while the German and Italian 
press howled angrily. One Italian pa- 
per close to Mussolini retorted that if 
America’s frontier was “on the Rhine” 
—a European twist to the American 
version—then Germany and _Italy 
would move their frontiers “to the 
Panama Canal.” When another Italian 
journal was crude enough to trace 
Roosevelt’s “war-mongering” to his 
physical affliction, the U. S. Embassy 
protested sharply. 

Into this boiling broth, the President 
finally stuck his own spoon. Plainly 
angry about the American furor, he 
told reporters that the story of “plac- 
ing America’s frontier in France” was 
“a deliberate lie.” 

“Some boob got that one off,” he 
added bitingly. 

Also, he said, the talk about pledg- 
ing senators to “secrecy” was “100 
per cent bunk” originating with agi- 
tators in Congress and among newspa- 
per publishers. For their benefit, he 
issued a formal statement: 


The foreign policy has not changed 
and is not going to change: 

1) We are against any entangling 
alliances—obviously. 

2) We are in favor of the mainte- 
nance of world trade for everybodys 
all nations—including ourselves. 

3) We are in complete sympathy 
with any and every effort to reduce or 
limit armaments. 

4) As a nation—as American peo- 
ple—we are sympathetic with the 
peaceful maintenance of political, eco- 
nomic and social independence of all 
nations in the world. 


Though this pronouncement did not 
silence Roosevelt’s critics, it did seem 
to stall an open Congressional attack, 





at least temporarily. The Senate iso- 
lationist bloc failed either to have pub- 
lished the record of closed hearings 
on French plane purchases or to bring 
the “frontier” controversy into open 
debate. Nevertheless, members of the 
Military Affairs Committee insisted 
that the President had said substan- 
tially what was originally reported, 
and asked pointedly why he had wait- 
ed three days before issuing his denial. 

As things hung fire, it seemed likely 
that the whole matter would be thor- 
oughly threshed out during debate 
over the defense program, and the Sen- 
ate began to divide into clearly defined 
sides, With the President stood most 
of the consistent New Dealers, headed 
by Senator Key Pittman, Nevada Dem- 
ocrat and chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, who backed Roose- 
velt throughout the controversy. This 
group contended that active aid to 
European democracies did not mean 
“entangling alliances,” but was actu- 
ally a weapon against war, since the 
U. S. would be helping to balance the 
armed strength of democracies against 
dictatorships, making aggression too 
risky for the latter.t Arrayed against 
the Pittman clique were nearly all the 
Republicans and several influential 
Democrats, who roundly damned “se- 
crecy” in foreign affairs and besought 
America to stand aloof from Europe. 

So intense and serious was the 
whole drama that it offered little in 
the way of comic relief. One light 
note, however, was struck by cartoon- 
ist Richard Yardley of the Balti- 
more Sun. With a gift for reducing 
weighty and complicated subjects to 
rib-tickling absurdities, Yardley pic- 
tured Roosevelt halting the bodily re- 
moval of America to the Rhineland. 
In the background isolationist Senator 
Gerald Nye, rumored to be one of the 
group which had publicized the “fron- 
tier” statement, fumed impotently and 
the cartoonist’s mascot, a cat, whistled 
knowingly of the controversy: “Some- 
body lied!” 


Labor: A. F. of L. Actions 


Had the 17-man executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
adopted a slogan for its policy-form- 
ing meeting, nearing its end at Miami, 
Fla., last week, this might have been 
it: “No gestures of peace toward the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations.” 

For at Miami, although Federation 
speeches and statements were unusual- 
ly free of anti-C. I. O. rancor, that in- 
tent was made plain by council actions. 
Of these, two were most important. 
One was to authorize A. F. of L. 
President William Green to restore 
the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica—one of the nine original C. I. O. 





+t Some held that the President did-not use the term 
“‘frontier,’”’ but did say that the European democra- 
cies were America’s ‘‘first line of defense.’’ This dis- 
tinction was important, they argued, because while 
America might have to defend a European ‘‘frontier’’ 
by force, a ‘‘first line of defense’ meant simply pro- 
tection of American interests by other nations— 
meaning, Great Britain and France. 





NATIONAL 


Seldbueiienss 
O’Daniel: “Indeed Happy” (See Col. 3) 


unions expelled by the Federation—to 
good A: F. of L. standing, as urged by 
U. T. W. of A. President Francis J. 
Gorman, The other was to order once 
more that all Federation affiliates re- 
pudiate and withhold membership 
from Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 
which the A. F. of L. regards as the 
C. I. Ov’s “political arm.” 

Just how serious a blow the first 
action would be to the C. I. O., how- 
ever, was questionable. After Gorman 
had announced his defection from the 
C. I. O. last December, both a majority 
of his executive council and the C. I. 
O.’s Textile Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, to whom he had signed over 
his union’s authority, had ousted him. 
As a result, the union was split into 
two factions, the relative strength of 
which has never been definitely as- 
certained. Consequently, although the 
Federation might take in the Gorman 
faction, it was possible Gorman might 
not carry enough U. T. W. of A. locals 
with him to break T. W. O. C. affilia- 
tion with the C, I. O. 

Among the week’s other labor de- 
velopments were these: 

@ In New York City, the threat of 
a nation-wide radio entertainment 
strike ended when the American Fed- 
eration of Radio Artists reached a 
wage agreement with a committee rep- 
resenting most of the large advertis- 
ing agencies. A major victory for the 
A. F. of L.-affiliated union, the agree- 
ment was said to:include, among other 
things, a provision nearly meeting the 
union’s demand for a $185 minimum 
wage for five 15-minute broadcasts a 
week, instead of the $50 minimum 
sought by the agencies. 

@ In Washington, the C. I. O. and 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
learned that their fight for the right to 
meet and speak freely in Mayor Frank 
Hague’s political domain of Jersey 
City, N. J., would be finally determin- 
ed by the U. S. Supreme Court. The 
Court agreed to hear arguments Feb. 
27 on the question of whether the in- 
junction against Hague’s interference 
with their civil liberties, upheld by a 











Circuit Court of Appeals three wee; 
ago, should be enforced. 


“Reprieve” in Texas 


When W. Lee O’Daniel was maki 
his successful campaign last year {,, 
the governorship of Texas, he had . 
assets an ingratiating manner, }.«; 
sonable children, a hillbilly band a): 
a platform with the Golden Rule . 
one of its principal planks. 

That O’Daniel, as Governor, hii! 
failed to apply the Golden Rale in « 
fice, however, was the charge | 
faced and denied last week after ly 
had granted a peculiar “reprieve” {o 
a Negro condemned to death. 

Last spring, the Negro, Winzell Wil- 
liams, killed his white’ employer, §. 
B. Atwood. Last fortnight O’Danic|, 
after stating that “few forms of pun 
ishment could .be more harsh than to 
see certain death staring you in th: 
face for 30 days and nights,” granted 
Williams a 30-day “reprieve” in orde: 
to have him “suffer this dreadful pun 
ishment 30 days before he is relieved 
by death in the electric chair.” 

As a storm of protest broke, as 
newspapers in Texas and elsewhere 
interpreted the “reprieve” to be an 
act of “cold-blooded cruelty,” “slow 
torture” and “spleenful mercy,” Gov 
ernor O’Daniel hurriedly took to the 
air. The “reprieve,” he said, was rea! 
ly his way of protesting against capi- 
tal punishment. 

“Not being of a political mind,” he 
explained, “I did not care to resort to 
the usual political diplomacy, but my 
frank, open and honest disposition 
prompted me to prepare a statement 
which would rouse public opinion .. . 
I said in plain English what our po 
lite government officials have never 
dared to say—that this reprieve meant 
30 days of the same cruel punishment 
that the prisoner has suffered every 
day since his sentence was pronounc- 
ed... If I have contributed in this 
small way to cause the men and wom- 
en of Texas to think deeper on this per- 
plexing problem, I am indeed happy.” 

ooo 





Americana— 


As Advertised: Impressed by the bill- 
ing over a movie house which read: 
“Two Great Horror Shows—Test Your 
Nerve,” Rene Richard of Philadelphia 
went to the performance. He was 
taken from the theater to a hospital, 
suffering from psychic shock. 


Steadfast: Told by a Federal judge 
in Pittsburgh that if he promised to 
quit drinking he would be freed on a 
charge of operating an illicit whisky 
still, John R. Gary replied firmly, 
“Never, sir.” He was jailed. 


Man-Eater: In Los Angeles, doctors 
took three stitches in the hand of G. 
Harold Janeway who was bitten by 4 
shark—in a hotel lobby. The fish, ° 
skeleton, was on exhibition. Janeway) 
placed his hand in its mouth, The 
teeth snapped. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Catalonia Conquered 


Just before dawn in the Pyrenees 
last week, eight fast black limousines 
bulging with baggage and scarred by 
bullets drew up at the French customs 
house of Perpignan. Frontier guards, 
making the routine demand for sur- 
render of firearms, were handed a 
small arsenal of pistols and sub-ma- 
chine guns. Surprised, the guards 
peered at the passengers of this night 
(ight from Spam, Their eyes popped 
at what they saw: a burly bodyguard, 
four Loyalist cabinet ministers, and 
rotund Premier Juan Negrin. 

(hus what was left of the republican 
Spanish government sped into exile. 
For Negrin, the exile was only mo- 
mentary. Firmly notified by the Paris 
Foreign Office that it would tolerate 
no foreign government on French soil, 
Negrin recrossed the border to. the 
village of Agullana three miles south 
of France. President Manuel Azana, 
however, had fled to a village on the 
French-Swiss border, where he an- 

uunced: “I want peace and Spain 

ints peace as soon as_ possible.” 
Other Loyalist leaders, trapped in the 
Rebel victory at Barcelona, were be- 
ing held for firing squads. Only Ne- 
srin and Foreign Minister Julio Alva- 
rez del Vayo, of all the officials of gov- 
ernment Spain, were reportedly in 
favor of continuing the war from cen- 
tral Spain, 

if Negrin and his ministers were the 

st distinguished refugees who cross- 
ed the border, they were far from the 
ily ones. From all parts of con- 
quered Catalonia, the halt and the 
lame, the hungry and homeless or- 
phans of the war straggled northward. 
‘early 500 of them died in a single 
five-hour Rebel air raid at Figueras, 
but 130,000 reached safety in France. 
The border was wide open. At the 
rate of 6,000 an hour the refugees 
poured through Perpignan—peasants, 
soldiers, white-collar workers, even 
soats and mutt dogs. 

FRENCHMAN: Presumably to talk 
ibout this refugee problem, a personal 
friend of General Francisco Franco 
left Paris for Burgos, the Rebel capital. 
Queried about his mission, patrician- 
nosed French Senator Leon Berard 

narked blandly: “I am simply going 
ly settle some questions with good 

‘ighbors.” When a reporter observ- 
ed that Berard, in the manner of 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, was car- 

ing an umbrella, the Senator quip- 
ped: “I understand it is standard equip- 
ent on the kind oftrip I am making.” 

Berard was carrying more than an 

ibrella, Officially described as un- 
ollicial, his journey was nevertheless 

ictioned by Premier Daladier, who 

id seized the excuse of the refugee 

oblem to move toward an act that 
Socialist opposition has long howled 
down: appointment of an ambassador 
to Insurgent Spain. By all the politi- 











cal portents, Berard had gone to Bur- 
gos empowered to offer French loans 
and diplomatic recognition in return 
for Franco’s promise to dislodge Ital- 
ians from Spain after the war. Out 
of his mission, Berard was likely to 
get an ambassadorship. 

Catalonia’s collapse had set the air 
humming with rumors of peace nego- 
tiations, and France was anxious to be 
on good terms with the winners. The 
international showdown, deferred for 
31 months on Spain’s battlefields, was 
coming. Would Mussolini keep his 
promise to clear out of Spain? 

ITALIAN: To this question, an au- 
thoritative Italian volce gave a dis- 
turbing answer. Virginio Gayda, fam- 
ed Fascist editor and sounding-board, 
declared in the Voce d’/talia that Ital- 
ian troops would not leave Spain until 





International 


Berard Carried More Than an Umbrella 


Franco’s military victory had been 
seconded by a “full political victory.” 
That would not be “until the arms and 
armies of the Reds have been totally 
liquidated in Spain and in neighbor- 
ing territories where ... they still find 
periodic refuge.” 

BRITON: Though these “neighbor- 
ing territories” were not named, they 
sounded enough like France to alarm 
even Prime Minister Chamberlain, 
who—however earnestly he champi- 
ons appeasement—does not relish the 
idea of Italians strung all along the 
Mediterranean seaboard as far as Gi- 
braltar. To a question in the House 
of Commons, Chamberlain replied 
quietly: 

The solidarity of interests in which 
France and this country are united is 
such that any threat to the vital in- 
terests of France, from whatever quar- 
ter it comes, must evoke the immedi- 
ate cooperation of this country. 


Not realizing it had heard the most 
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unconditional pledge any British gov- 
ernment has given to France since the 
World war, the Commons received the 
statement without noticeable excite- 
ment. To France, however, the Brit- 
ish pledge was a spiritual shot in 
the arm. Foreign Minister Bonnet in 
the Chamber of Deputies hastened to 
define one of “the vital interests of 
France” as a Spain “free from for- 
éign domination.” 


. . 

Britain: Aches 

Last week, while pushing defense 
plans in a war-jittery Europe, Great 
Britain continued to suffer aches and 
pains in connection with two old 
trouble spots of empire—lIreland and 
Palestine, 

@ Jreland: A _ vivid imagination 
could have caused England to think 
she heard the ticking of totalitarian 
axis bombs in the Western Mediter- 
ranean, bombs she sought to smother 
by Prime Minister Chamberlain’s sig- 
nificant new announcement of soli- 
darity with France (see col. 1). But 
at home she needed no imagination to 
hear bombing reverberations in a re- 
newal of the widespread sabotage acts 
launched by Irish Republican Army 
agitators last month (PATHFINDER, 
Feb. 4). Renewal of the violence fol- 
lowed the appearance in police court 
of suspects charged with conspiracy 
in the earlier explosions, 

Police raids in Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, netted detailed plans of the 
I. R. A.’s plot to force severance of all 
Ireland from the British crown. Flown 
to London, they were read by the 
prosecutor in the Bow Street Police 
court last week to support charges 
against 12 conspirators. Marking royal 
palaces, government buildings, utili- 
ties, shipping, industry and agricul- 
ture for bombing and arson, the plot 
proposed to cripple even Britain’s vital 
defense preparations. 

Following revelation of the bizarre 
conspiracy, Britain took extraordi- 
nary measures to smash the plotters as 
well as to guard the Royal family, 
high officials and government build- 
ings. The State visit of the Duke and 
Duchess of Kent to Northern Ireland 
in March was postponed, Both houses 
of Parliament in London were closed 
to the public for the first time since 
the World war. The governments of 
Britain, Eire and Ulster cooperated 
closely in an effort to stamp out the 
outrages. However, it was feared that 
the activities of the king-hating I. R. A. 
(outlawed by Eire) had already dealt 
a setback to Irish Premier Eamon De 
Valera’s efforts to achieve ultimate re- 
union of the two parts of Ireland (Eire 
and Northern Ireland) by negotiation. 

© Palestine: While thus trying to 
fight off the recurring Irish headache 
last week, Britain was content to ad- 
minister a mild sedative for her Pales- 
tine pains. But up her sleeve, she 
indicated, she had a much stronger pill 
if the sedative failed, 

The sedative was the long-delayed 
London conference on Palestine. Rep- 
resenting Britain’s “final” attempt to 
reconcile the differences of Jews and 



















































Arabs and end 21 years of strife in the 
Holy Land, the conference was opened 
by Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain. Though called as a “round- 
table” get-together, it turned out to be 
a dual affair because the Arabs refused 
to sit in company with the Jewish 
delegates. Thus, in inaugurating the 
conference, Chamberlain had to give 
two “opening” addresses—first to the 
Arabs, then to the Jews. 

The conference was scheduled tocon- 
tinue for several weeks. Ifthe delegates 
failed to reach a decision, official quar- 
ters intimated, Britain would produce 
her own Palestine plan, That that 
plan might include a bitter pill, espe- 
cially for the Arabs, was indicated by 

reports that the government was con- 

sidering establishing an important 
army reserve base in Palestine, not 
only as a means of keeping peace in 
the Holy Land but to guard empire 
trade routes. 


Danube Dilemmas 


Asleep since Munich, the Russian 
bear awoke last week, flexed its long 
claws, and administered one of the 
unkindest cuts in diplomatic history. 
The victim was Hungary. 

Hungary’s minister to Moscow was 
called in by fat, smiling Soviet Foreign 
Minister Maxim Litvinoff and inform- 
ed that the Soviet Union—in view of 
Hungary’s adherence to the German- 
Japanese-Italian anti-Communist pact 
—was severing direct diplomatic re- 
lations with Budapest. Not Hungary’s 
mere signing of the pact had impelled 
Moscow to this step, Litvinoff ex- 
plained; if that were all, Russia would 
long ago have closed her embassies in 
Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo. But “the 
policy of the Hungarian government 
bears witness to the fact that it sub- 
mits easily and to a great degree has 
lost its independence.” In short, Rus- 
sia felt it was not worth her while to 
play at diplomatic relations with a 
state too weak to control its own for- 
eign policy. 

To proud Magyars, their country’s 
increasing dependence on Nazi Ger- 
many is wormwood and gall. Litvi- 
noff’s move called the horrible exam- 
ple of Hungary to the attention of all 
the small states of Middle Europe. Fin- 
land and Estonia, who have been flirt- 
ing with the Nazis, were thus remind- 
ed that Hungary too had accepted Nazi 
favors, in the form of scraps of Czech- 
oslovakia—and had paid for them in 
the currency of national freedom. 

@ Budapest: This view of Hungary 
as a Nazi vassal was upheld by the 
New York Times’ experienced corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick. Arriving in Budapest after a 
year’s absence, Mrs. McCormick found 
an atmosphere “very like the tension 
in Vienna a year ago.” Premier Bela 
Imredy faced “the terrible dilemma 
of former Chancellor Kurt Schusch- 
nigg of Austria. He is trying desper- 
ately to save the independence of his 
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country by stealing the Nazis’ thun- 
der.” 

Specifically, Imredy hoped to steal 
the thunder of Nazi anti-Semitism, 
and had proposed new racial laws. 
When liberals in Parliament blocked 
the laws, Imredy agreed to make them 
slightly less harsh; but even as he 
announced the changes in Parliament, 
a bomb exploded a mile away in Buda- 
pest’s biggest synagogue. Clearly, this 
was Nazism’s warning that it would 
not be content with lukewarm anti- 
Semitism. Imredy deelared martial 
law and suspended the leading Nazi 
daily, Magyarsag. 

@ Belgrade: In the neighboring 
Danube state of Yugoslavia, another 
Premier faced a different dilemma. 
For every six Serbs in Yugoslavia 
there are five Croats, who revere as 
their messiah peasant-born Dr. Vladi- 
mir Matchek. Since Munich, polyglot 
Yugoslavia has felt her minorities tug 





International 
Yugoslav Unity Depended on Matchek 


at the Serb leash. In a general elec- 
tion last December, Dr. Matchek poll- 
ed 40 per cent of the popular vote. 

This fact was not lost on Premier 
Milan Stoyadinovitch’s cabinet minis- 
ters, who moved to make terms with 
Matchek. Last week cabinet intrigues 
forced out Stoyadinovitch in favor of 
another Serb, Dragisha Cvetkovich. 
The new Premier’s big job was to unite 
Serbs and Croats against Nazi diplo- 
matic pressure. The one man on 
whem Croat friendship depended. Dr. 
Matchek, refused to say he would sup- 
port the new government. 


Nazi Funny Men 


If the U. S. Government were to for- 
bid any theater, radio chain or movie 
company ever again to hire Charlie 
McCarthy, Jack Benny or the Marx 
Brothers, on the ground that they had 
spoken flippantly of the WPA and the 
St. Lawrence Waterway—the situation 
would be very like what has frequent- 
ly happened in Germany. 

For months a popular cabaret actor 
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named Werner Finck has been (: 
ing packed houses by his trick 
throwing up his arm in the begin 

of a Nazi salute—only to adjus: 
picture on the wall, Last week Fin 
career was over. He and four ot 
vaudeville stars received notice { 
Propaganda Minister Joseph Goeb! 
that they had been expelled from | 
Reich Culture Chamber for hay 
“desecrated things that are hol, 
us.” Their crime had been to ;: 
about the colonial problem, the { 
year plan and Chancellor Hit): 
building program, “This so-calle 
humor turns our stomachs,” ¢rje| 
Goebbels’ newspaper, Der Ang: 

Next day Der Angriff grimly set ; 
to prove to the world that “Nazis h: 

a keen sense of humor.” A joke c 
test with a 100-mark prize was 
nounced. Germans were urged 
“describe your humorous comrac: 
let us see funny verse written so 
time or other ,. . Keep the hu: 
decent and cleany... We _ parti 
larly appeal to workers on the west: 
fortifications, on the arterial highwa 
and in factories .. .” 

Only a few daring German act: 
and journalists have ever twitt 
Nazism publicly. Most of them 
now in concentration camps. Yet, «: 
spite a maximum 10 year jail senten 
for anyone who is heard repeating 
joke on the government, the cont: 
band wisecrack has flourished. E\ 
orthodox Nazis could not resist whi 
pering the one about why Hitler « 
ways sits in the front row at t 
theater—“because that’s one pla: 
where he has the people behind hin 


France: Axman’s End 


Though he sliced off the heads 
401 living men, Anatole Diebler 
a mild man whose profession was ) 
fumery and whose hobbies were ros. 
gardening and pet turtles. He liv: 
with his wife and daughter in a mi: 
dle-class Paris suburb, and so fierce: 
was his desire for privacy that he n« 
er hired a servant. Only his old 
neighbors knew that this white-go: 
teed gentleman was the sinister “M: 
sieur de Paris,” high executioner « 
France since 1898. 

Distressed by the morbid inter: 
that surrounded his job, Deibler use: 
to complain gently: “After all, I am 
disciplined government employee, 
citizen who does his duty like th 
rest.” His duty—as it had been th: 
duty of his father, grandfather a: 
great-grandfather before him—was 
operate the guillotine: to release 
weight that sent the heavy, obliqu 
edged knife flashmg down upon | 
neck of a man legally condemned 
die. Nimble with practice, Deib): 








t+ Most widely-read comic sheet in Germany i 
anti-Semitic Stuermer, whose weekly page of polit 
cartoons Germans look for as regularly as Americ: 
follow “Little Orphan Annie.”* An idea of the ca! 
of Stuermer humor may be gathered from the ! 
that during the wave of U. S. sit-down strikes n 
of the Stuermer’s jibes at America dealt with sit-d 
strikes and pay toilets. 
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had reduced the whole operation to 
four seconds. 

Last fortnight passengers waiting 
to board the Paris subway at a sub- 
urban station were shocked to see a 
little old man in a derby hat and black 
frock coat sprawl on the station plat- 
form. It was Deibler, en route to 
his 402nd execution. Within a few 
hours “Monsieur de Paris,” aged 76, 
was dead. 

First hereditary executioner of 
France was Charles Henry Sanson, 
who cut off a thousand heads during 
the Terror.+ The first Deibler took 
the post more than 100 years ago. 
Though Anatole rebelled as a_ boy 
against the family tradition, he grew 
in time to take pride in his job. A 
year ago he refused to guillotine a 
murderess, Mrs. Josephine Mory, on 
the ground that he had never be- 
headed a woman and did not intend 
to begin, at his age. In consternation, 
because Deibler through his job was 
sole owner of the guillotine and be- 
cause possible legal technicalities 
made it difficult to get another execu- 
tioner, the French Republic changed 
Mrs. Mory’s sentence to life imprison- 
ment. 

Deibler’s 402nd intended victim, one 
Maurice Pilorge, awaiting execution al 
Rennes, heard that he was entitled by 
French tradition to a commutation of 
sentence, the tradition being that the 
condemned person who escapes the 
axman’s death need not bare his neck 
to that axman’s successor. Reportedly 
spurning this, Pilorge wrote to Presi- 
dent Albert Lebrun, complaining of the 
delays in his own execution. The job 
was duly performed by Deibler’s 
uncle and former assistant, 80-year- 
old Louis des Forneaux. Less expert 
than his nephew, Des Forneaux fum- 
bled. Before the knife crashed down, 
Pilorge had time to turn his head and 
ee the blade fall. 


Mexico: Visitor, Oil 


Mexico last week tried to push polit- 
ical and economic troubles into the 
background while entertaining a dis- 
tinguished visitor. The visitor was 
Col. Fulgencio Batista, “Strong Man” 
of Cuba. As the guest of President 
l.azaro Cardenas, Batista was making 
the second State visit or good-will 

ission of his career. His first was 
last fall when he visited Washington 

the guest of Gen. Malin Craig, U. S. 
\rmy Chief of Staff. 

As Batista was greeted by a rousing 
reception at Mexico City there was 
me speculation in the United States 
s to just what was behind his mission 
' Mexico. The smiling Cuban, how- 





} 


Altogether, 30,000 died during the Terror (1792-99) 
lake the thirst of Citizeness Guillotine.”” In 1795 
execution of Charlotte Corday for Marat’s murder 
*ipitated a nation-wide debate as to whether death 
the guillotine was instant. Hundreds swore that 
had seen the severed Corday head blush with 
gnation when the executioner, holding it high, 
k it with his fist. France adopted the guillotine 
1791 after its inventor, Dr. Guillotine, urged pub- 
that decapitation, till then reserved for the no- 
be used in all cases of capital punishment. 
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Batista Made a Second Good-Will Visit 


ever, proudly told American newspa- 
permen that in any showdown be- 
tween European totalitarian states and 
the democracies of the Western Hem- 
isphere, his country would be on the 
side of the United States. Moreover, 
in good current Western Hemisphere 
style, he urged solidarity of the Amer- 
ican continents and expressed hope 
his visits would bring closer coopera- 
tion between Cuba, Mexico and the 
United States. 

Third day of Batista’s visit, which 
fell on the national holiday marking 
promulgation of the Mexican Consti- 
tution of 1917, was labor’s day. To- 
gether with President Cardenas, the 
Cuban army chief reviewed a parade 
of 15,000 Mexican workers, a demon- 
stration said to have been arranged to 
show the liberation and solidarity of 
Cuban and Mexican workers. Some 
marchers carried banners inscribed 
“Mexico and Cuba United.” 

One economic problem Mexico could 
not push aside, however, even while 
entertaining a guest, was the oil ex- 
propriation controversy with the 
United States. On the heels of dis- 
cussions in Washington between 
President Roosevelt and Mexican Am- 
bassador Castillo Najera (see page 4), 
President Cardenas hurriedly held 
long conferences with Mexican Petro- 
leum Department officials. With the 
first anniversary of the oil expropria- 
tions (March 18) as well as 1940 pres- 
idential campaigns in both countries 
approaching, Mexico was said to be 
almost as anxious as the United States 
to settle the troublesome oil issue. 


Japan: New Moves, Old Foe 


Finding no signs of diminishing Chi- 
nese resistance, Japan pressed her 
China campaign last week by moving 
up the Yangtze River from Hankow 
toward Ichang, by spreading out from 
Canton in South China, by relentless 
air raids on Chinese cities and by 
poison gas clean-up drives against 

















Chinese guerrillas in North China, In 
all supposedly “conquered” areas, 
however, Japan hardly held a mile of 
territory that was not contested by 
guerrillas, 

Though making slow progress and 
faced with a prolonged conflict, Japan 
continued her disdain for third-power 
interests by renewing interference 
with foreign shipping, including the 
boarding and searching of some third- 
power freighters in Chinese waters. 
Moreover, Foreign Minister Hachiro 
Arita told the Diet that (1) “govern- 
ment circles” were considering formal 
proclamation of war against China 
(which would automatically force ap- 
plication of the U. S. Neutrality Act 
and entail suspension of the extra- 
territorial rights of foreign powers); 
(2) Japan has no intention of paying 
third powers for war damages to their 
properties in China; and (3) Japan 
has no intention of calling an inter- 
national conference for adjustment of 
the China situation. 

Meanwhile, Japan was in the midst 
of a new quarrel with an old foe. In 
Parliament, there was drafted a joint 
resolution demanding that the gov- 
ernment adopt a more aggressive 
policy toward Soviet Russia. . This 
action apparently resulted from new 
clashes between Russian and Japa- 
nese soldiers on the Manchukuo-Si- 
beria border, First serious “incident” 
since the battle for Chengkufeng Hill 
last summer was ended by a truce, the 
fighting raged for four days in an 
isolated region 60 miles northwest of 
Manchuli, Manchukuoan border termi- 
nal point of the Russian railroad across 
Siberia. Tokyo blamed the clash on 
Russian cavalry assaults but Moscow 
said Japanese troops had tried to take 
a Soviet island in the Argun river. 


nin cal 


Asides ers 


Unimpressed: On instructions from 
home, the French Embassy at London 
made a survey of Britain’s wartime 
capacity for raising farm products, 
Unimpressed, the Embassy reported: 
“In this country (Britain), there are 
three ways of wasting money. The 
first is gambling, the second is on 
women, and the third is on agricul- 
ture. The first way is the most wick- 
ed, the second the most pleasant and 
the third the most certain.” 


* * . 


Birth Control: Determined to rid 
their city of pigeons, which are damag- 
ing lawns and public buildings, Paris 
officials hatched a plot. If their plan 
is approved, some fine day during the 
brooding season of the birds, the fire 
department will be called out to steal 
all their eggs. 

Umbrella: Battista Rocco wandered 
onto the streets of Taranto, Italy, un- 
dressed save for an umbrella slung 
over one arm. To police, he explain- 
ed: “I’m Mr. Chamberlain.” He was 
taken to a hospital for treatment. 
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TVA: Broken Dam? 


In its six years of life, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority of the Federal gov- 
ernment has sunk in the river beds of 
that southern area the bases of seven 
massive dams.f Instruments of flood 
control, of improved navigation and 
of cheap electric power, these dams 
are the heart of the TVA experiment. 

Around TVA, however, almost as 
soon as it was established, there grew 
another sort of dam—one of hostility 
and suspicion between government 
and business, behind which was bot- 
tled the vast spending power of the 
13-billion-dollar utility industry. Pri- 
vate power producers denounced TVA 
as “state socialism.” The authority 
countered with accusations that the 
utilities were battling selfishly against 
the public interest to maintain their 
economic power. 

These mutual recriminations, ac- 
companied by years of crippling liti- 
gation, hampered the TVA experiment 
and choked back expansion by private 
utilities, which refused to spend mon- 
ey int the face of “tax-subsidized, de- 
structive” competition from low TVA 
power rates. In this stagnation of 
utility spending, many economists 
saw a major hindrance to national eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Last week, both sides in the six- 
year-old fight hailed with delight the 
prospect that this destructive dam of 
mutual distrust might soon crumble. 
Opening breach was a bargain struck 
by TVA and Commonwealth & South- 
ern, powerful utility holding company 
whose southern possessions are most 
affected by TVA competition. After 
nearly a year of horse-trading and bit- 
ter name-calling, the Authority con- 
tracted to buy all C. & S. electrical 
properties in Tennessee for a total 
of $78,600,000. 

Details of this momentous deal were 
relatively simple. C. & S. agreed to 
hand over its Tennessee Electric Pow- 
er Company for the sum stated. Hold- 
ers of 72 million dollars worth of T. E. 
P. bonds and preferred stock were to 
be paid off by the government at 100 
cents on the dollar, and the parent 
corporation was to be reimbursed for 
the 99 per cent of T, E. P. common 
stock it owned. For its part, TVA 
would buy outright all T. E. P. power 
production and transmission facili- 
ties, and see that any city or town 
wishing to use TVA power purchased 
T. E. P. distribution plants. 

For Tennessee, the agreement meant 
that some 150,000 customers in about 
400 communities might henceforth get 
their electricity through municipal 


¢ Three of the TVA-constructed dams—Pickwick 
Landing, Wheeler and Norris—are completed. Four 
others—Gilbertsville, Chickamauga, Hiwassee and 
Guntersville—are still building. An eighth dam— 
Wilson—is operated at Muscle Shoals, Ala., but was 
not built by TVA, which took it over from the 
U. S. Army (see cover cut). 
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Willkie Was Among the Optimists 


plants at low TVA rates. For TVA, it 
meant that virtually the entire state 
of Tennessee might be used as a prov- 
ing ground for the theory that cheap 
Federal power can be produced and 
sold at a profit. For the nation at 
large, it meant something still more 
important, 

In the eyes of many private utility 
men, the terms of the TVA-C. & S. 
contract were at least a partial victory 
for them. This view they bolstered by 
such arguments as these: 

1) The sale price of $78,600,000 was 
well above the $55,000,000 originally 
offered by TVA and was believed to be 
close to the corporation’s asking price. 

2) TVA took over all T. E. P. prop- 
erties in one lump, although formerly 
it had insisted on a piecemeal plan 
of purchase. 

3) For the first time, TVA recog- 
nized and paid for such intangible 
items as “going concern value” and 
“good will,” and also for the com- 
pany’s common stock holding. 

Significantly, David Lilienthal, TVA 
director, made no effort to minimize 
such claims, contenting himself with 
the prediction that use of the TVA 
“vardstick” in Tennessee would:force 
private utilities to adopt lower rates 
all over the nation “in the next five 
years.” 

Because they felt they had won out, 
utility men were inclined to believe 
that the Federal government might 
limit its power activities in the future 
to the Tennessee Valley. Even if 
Washington made no overt step in this 
direction, some felt, the precedent es- 
tablished in buying C. & S. would be 
too expensive for the government to 
follow elsewhere, Therefore, they ar- 
gued, private utilities might now pro- 
ceed with their vast and much-needed 
building program. 
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Pathfinde, 


Among these optimists was Wen.) 
Willkie, leader of utility critics of T\ \ 
and C, & S. president who negotiat,,| 
the T. E. P. sale. If, Willkie said, 
ernment would no longer “com, 
with private business in the ut 
field,” that industry might be expe: 
to spend at least a billion dolla; 
year for the next three or four yea: 

The implications of this hope w: 
plain. Any such spending prog: 
would provide a tremendous imp: 
to American industry. Makers of ¢|..- 
trical generating equipment, the « 
crete industry, manufacturers of st. .| ( 
and the railroads would be any 
those receiving direct benefits. \\ 
kie estimated that the utility indus! 
alone would be able to re-employ 4(\).- | 
000 workers, aside from the count}: 
jobs its demands would create in ot! 
fields, 

As utility bonds and stocks bounc«:! 
sharply upward last week, busines: 
men everywhere waited hopefully 
see whether the dam of utility fe. 
would really burst, flooding parc} 

American industry into a new econ 
ic boom. 









Profit in Sewage 


In many U. S. cities, officials hia 
long recognized the fact that sewas: 
disposal plants are needed to neutr: 
ize the harmful effects of human an‘! 
industrial wastes—wastes usually dis- 
charged untreated into surroundin: 
rivers, lakes and tidal waters. Bu! 
largely because the operating costs o! 
such plants seem excessive, the nec 
is not often met, 

For this reason last week, exper! 
on city management could give thoug!)! 
to a method developed at Milwauke+, 
Wis., to reduce the cost of operating 
the $10,000,000 sewage disposal plan! 
installed there 15 years ago. In opera 
tion since 1926, the method was to 
sell—at a handsome profit—a _by- 
product contained in the plant’s slud« 
as commercial fertilizer, In effect, thi 
put Milwaukee in a profit-making busi 
ness all its own. 

When Milwaukee’s Metropolitan 
Sewerage Commission was planning |: 
build the disposal plant in the ear!) 
1920s, it discovered that one dispos: 
system—the “activated sludge” pr: 
cess—developed a large amount of 2))- 
moniacal nitrogen. This _ nitrog: 
subsequent experiments proved, was 
superior, under many conditions, | 
mineral or synthetic nitrogen for f« 
tilizers. The upshot was ‘that t! 
“activated sludge” process was i! 
corporated into the new plant, and 
plans were made to manufacture ani 
sell a new fertilizer, known as “M 
organite.” 

In 1926, when “Milorganite” was fi! 
marketed, sales amounted to 89 ca: 
loads, but in 1927 they had leaped | 
700 carloads. Despite the fact th 
the demand has always exceeded t! 
supply, sales have now been stabiliz¢ 
at about 50,000 tons annually. Althou: 
prices of the fertilizer have rang! 
from $10 to $20 a ton in recent yea! 
Milwaukee’s income from its sale ! 
been consistently high. In 1936, profi 
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totaled $450,000 ; in 1937, the peak year, lion dollars in income from flue-cured fare, under a plan just announced by 
» and in 1938, $675,000. But crops was partially offset by slightly the Association of American Railroads. 
most important to Milwaukee citizens higher prices for other tobacco types. “Grand-circle” coach tickets, obtain- 


fact that in each year these ; J able at this price anywhere in the na- 

ofits have amounted to about half q Certified public accountants make tion, will be good for two months and 

» gross cost of operating the dis- ‘ore money than doctors and dent- wil] allow a choice of routes and stop- 

plant—a cost ranging from ists, the National Bureau of Economic oyers, The plan was said to be the 
1,250,000 to $1,500,000 annually. Research revealed after a study of first of its kind in U. S. rail history 
ee incomes in five major professional fies a 

groups. Between 1929 and 1936, inde- q On one of the best paying voyages 

pendent practice brought the account- in the history of the travel business, 


@ The 788,100,000 pounds of flue- ant $5,300 a year, the physician $4,100 the French liner Normandie steamed 
ured tobacco sold in the United States and the dentist $3,100. _ south last week carrying 743 passen- 
year brought growers one-half gers who paid almost a million dollars 
r pound less than in 1937, ac- @ Residents of any section of the for tickets on the 24-day cruise. One 
on to the latest estimate of the United States will be able to visit both $7,500 suite was reserved by Sonja 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. the New York World’s Fair and the Henie, skater and film star. Fares for 
(he average 1938 price was 22% cents San Francisco International Exposi- other members of her party of six 
This loss of nearly four mil- tion and return home for $90 in train friends came to $9,000. 
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Puzzle That 
Will Test 
Your Wits 










When the Scrambled Letters above are correctly 
rearranged they will spell the name of 
Start switching the letters around; @ Fameus Movie Star 
soe et Jee cerect pon wih veceben AT Probably you know che names of 
ONCE, free, your choice of one of be agg % a ag rigs a 
six large size Movie Fan Photos rene: ot om ea 
shown here—namely, Don Ameche, a ree ste b, J iatibe 
Tyrone Power, Shirley Temple, Fred- fq" wed 5 sae “Wallace Bescy, 
die Bartholomew, Sonja Henie, or Clark Gable, Robert Taylor, Tyrone . 
Alice Faye; and also get a wonderful Power, Warner Baxter, Ginger Rogers, 
opportunity to win TWO All-Expense Gary Cooper, Kay Francis. 
Trips to the Gigantic 1939 New York -™--—"orrr--""-""""““—==e“7~" 
World's Fair, or $1,500.00. Manager MOVIE SCRAMBLES, 


450 E. Second St.. Winona, Minn, 
Second Prize Winner Gets $500.00 
Third Prize Winner Gets $400.00 
Fourth Prize Winner Gets $300.00 


Ete. Duplicate Prizes in Case of Ties. 
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the Movie Scramble above. Hurry! 
ACT TODAY! DON'T DELAY! 


Use This Coupon 
MAIL NOW => 


ES Ne ‘ 
Send Me the ay Picture 
Check in square below picture desired, 
C2) Don Aggeche Tyrone Power 


Oi Shitley Ten Templo Peaddie “Bartholomew 

































































* The worst grouches go 


up in smiles when Star 
Single-edge Blades go in 
your razor. Star is so keen 
that wiry whiskers give up 
meekly —and tender skins 
bask in comfort. 4 for 10¢. 
Famous since 1880, 
Star Blade Div., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 





es 


3, 
Here’s Why 
You Cough... 
WHEN YOU CATCH COLD 
Congestion results and the 
tiny glands in your throat 
and windpipe cease to work 
properly. 

The secretions of these 
glands often turn to heavy, 
clinging phlegm. 

This sticky phlegm irritates 
your throat and you cough. 


How PERTUSSIN Relieves Coughs— 


2. Pertussin, an herbal syrup, stimulates the glands in 
your throat to pour out their natural moisture. 
Then that sticky, irritating phlegm is loosened, and 

2 easily “‘raised’’ and expelled. 

3 Your throat is soothed and your cough relieved quickly 
and safely by the Pertussin ‘‘Moist-Throat’’ Method. 




























QUICK AND EFFECTIVE, AS PROVED 
BY MILLIONS OF BOTTLES USED 















RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Wife-Slapping 


In the United States, “cruelty” as 
grounds for absolute divorce is not 
recognized in the District of Columbia 
and seven states. What constitutes 
“cruelty” in the remaining states is 
generally left to the discretion of the 
presiding judge at a divorce action. 

Last week the views of one such 
judge created no little stir in court 
circles and among experts on human 
relations. In Chicago, Judge Philip 
J. Finnegan denied a divorce to Mrs. 
Mary Kuhar, 21, who had accused John 
Kuhar of “cruelty.” She testified he 
had slapped her face twice. 

Said Judge Finnegan: “That wasn’t 
cruelty within the meaning of the law. 
Cruelty must consist of violence great 
enough to endanger life. A man has a 
right to slap his wife as hard as he 
wants if he doesn’t kill her, and if 
more husbands slapped their wives 
there would be fewer divorces.” 

What at least one other jurist 
thought of this ruling was made evi- 
dent a few days later by Magistrate 
Jacob Dogole of Philadelphia. Order- 
ing bonds for two husbands accused 
of beating their wives, Judge Dogole 
snapped: “This isn’t Chicago.” 

Oe 


Anglicans on Superstition 


e If a bride meets a hearse on the 
way to her wedding, all her babies 
will be born dead. 

@ Spilling salt at table brings the 
devil to your left shoulder. 

In a pair of pamphlets circulating 
through London last week, these star- 
tling beliefs were indignantly cited as 
proof that superstition in the British 
Isles is growing “by leaps and bounds.” 
Authored by two Anglican clerics, the 
Rev. G. R. Balleine and Dr. H. L. 
Goudge, the pamphlets marked a 
Church of England crusade against 
superstition. 

The more dramatic of the two, Mr. 
Balleine’s booklet recounted innu- 
merable examples of British supersti- 
tions, even among the “upper classes.” 
A servant girl, he wrote, was found 
praying “to the devil that he would 
grant her seven ‘months’ good luck 
and then take her to be his forever.” 
Another woman told him she had 
ceased to believe in God because, if 
He were really good, He would not 
allow seven years’ bad luck to follow 
the breaking of a mirror. 

Though he was fighting them, Mr. 
Balleine was forced to admit that 
many superstitions originated in Chris- 
tian dogma and ritual. Thus, he said, 
Friday was considered unlucky be- 
cause it was the day Christ was cru- 
cified; the “unluckiness” of 13 at a 
table stemmed from the Last Supper 
of Christ and His 12 disciples. 

Dr. Goudge held that “the cure is 
deliberately to stamp upon supersti- 








International 


Superstitious Englishmen Like Joey 


tion by taking advantage of every op- 
portunity to set it at nought. We 
should walk under every ladder thai 
we meet; we should gladly sit down 
13 at the table...” 

Not mentioned in either work was 
a prevalent British superstition that at 
least one black cat in England is a sign 
of luck. The famous “lucky” black cat 
is Joey, a slick feline that makes a 
habit of squatting before Number 10 
Downing Street, headquarters of th: 
Prime Minister (see cut). During the 
European crisis last fall, Downing 
Street crowds repeatedly cheered Joey 
as a portent of peace. 

SE OE 


Briefs 


@ Launched by a “large contingent” 
of Latin Americans, a movement is 
under way to press for beatification 
and eventual canonization of Christo- 
pher Columbus, according to the Ro- 
man Catholic News Agency Corrispon- 
denza. A similar movement, launched 
in 1850 when Pius IX was Pope, was 
dropped by the Holy Congregation of 
Rites when the place of Columbus’s 
birth could not be determined. 


gq A bill calling for uniform head- 
stones in all new national cemeteries 
was introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Representative Joseph 
Is Pfeifer, New York Democrat. Com- 
menting on variety in sizes of the 
markers, Pfeifer said: “Persons of 
means should not be allowed to erec! 
large headstones ... on the graves of 
relatives while those of other men, 
whose services to their country prob- 
ably were just as great, are marked 
with small stones.” 
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~ SCHOOLS 


Sex Course Debate 


Should secondary school 
receive sex education? 

Last fall, that question touched off 
a heated controversy among New York 
City’s public school officials, The 
question arose when the Board of 
School Superintendents asked the in- 
struction committee of the Board of 
Education to approve a general science 
course specifically omitting an expla- 
ation of how animals ~ reproduce 
hemselves. 

lo the instruction committee, which 
veld that a knowledge of mammalian 
‘production would help junior and 
senior high school students. clarify 
their own sex problems, the suggest- 
ed course seemed deficient because of 
the omission, The school superin- 
enden{s, however, maintained that 
secondary school students were not 
“mature” enough for sex instruction. 
When the question was put up to a 
full vote of the city’s Board of Edu- 
cation, the latter view was upheld by 
the majority and the general science 
course Was approved, with sex ruled 
( uf, 

The Board’s “sex-instruction” mi- 
nority, however, was not satisfied with 
this settlement, and it had returned 
lo battle last week after digging up 
ew ammunition under the leadership 
of Ellsworth B. Buck, vice president 
of the Board of Education. The new 
ammunition was a batch of statistics 
contained in a report on the extent of 
juvenile sex delinquency throughout 
the city. 

Oustanding disclosure of the report 
was an estimate that at least 7 per 
cent of the city’s unwed mothers in 
1938 were 16 years old or under. In 
addition, the report asserted: (1) that 
during the first nine months of last 
year, 4 per cent of the city’s reported 
syphilis cases and 12 per cent of the 
gonorrhea cases involved persons 
inder 19; and (2) that, on the basis of 

survey made five years ago, there 
had probably been 1,400 rape cases 
involving girls under 16, many of 

hom consented to the act and later 
said they “did not know what they 
ere doing.” 
Correction of this “shocking” situa- 
in, Buck asserted, was primarily the 
hools’ duty: “The need for sex edu- 
cation exists... Parents and religious 

stitutions generally have without 
doubt been earnest in their desire to 
perform this function, but they are 

t nearly as well equipped to do the 
job as is the public school. Our school 
stem ... cannot afford to let boys 
d girls continue to suffer the results 

its refusal to meet their social 
giene needs.” 

Whether this broadside would bring 
out a reversal of the Board’s origi- 
il stand was not known last week. 
wever, Buck received support from 
vo sources. One was the Board’s 
committee on instruction, which 











students 





ty 
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unanimously passed a resolution urg- 
ing the school superintendents to study 
the reports on sex education in the 
schools. The other came from Briga- 
dier Ella Mae Bergner of the Salvation 
Army, who has cared for more than 
1,000 unwed mothers as superintend- 
ent of the Army’s Booth Memorial 
Home and Hospital. Asserting that a 
majority of the unwed mothers under 
her care had been under 18, she said: 
“Any (sex) instruction ... in the 
public schools should be_ uplifting 
morally, mentally, spiritually and 
every other way.” 


Briefs ree st 


gq Awaiting hearing last week on 
charges of being “abusive” and using 
“physical force” on crippled pupils, 
J. Harvey Knox, college-educated ele- 
vator operator at Morris High School 
in New York City offered this defense: 
A student ridingin his car insisted on 
playing a harmonica in swing time 
and encouraging other passengers in 
“jitterbug” antics, such as “swaying 












13 
and jumping,” which disrupted the 


elevator mechanism. Denying that he 
had “rushed in a rage” at the boy, 
Knox said he had merely disarmed the 
“jitterbug” of his instrument to pre- 
vent further trouble. 


@ Because repeated war scares have 
made European parents uneasy, a rep- 
resentative of Thomas Cook & Son, 
London travel agency, was visiting 
the U. S. last week to inspect Amer- 
ican boarding schools. Some Cook 
clients, she said, wished to get their 
children in school over here before 
war broke out; others merely wanted 
to educate them “in an environment 
where war is not constantly dis- 
cussed.” 


@ Courses preparing students for 
government positions are now offered 
in 150 American colleges and univer- 
sities, according to the 1939 Municipal 
Yearbook, just published. ‘The num- 
ber of public management courses is 
an increase of 11 over last year. 


Sixty-nine schools have major depart- 
ments in the subject, 
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EDITORIAL 





One Great Need 


OW that the Tennessee Valley Au- 

thority and the Commonwealth 
& Southefn Corporation have settled 
their long and bitter battle, all prin- 
cipals concerned seem satisfied with 
the outcome, As a result of the settle- 
ment, the corporation has apparently 
received a perfectly fair price for its 
properties and the Authority has gain- 
ed full freedom to operate the Federal 
government’s vast power project in 
the Valley region. Significant as this 
is, however, more significant still is 
the report that the end of this old dis- 
pute may mean the beginning of a 
not inconsiderable American boom. 


The boom idea has some justifica- 
tion. In the first place, private util- 
ity companies everywhere have been 
heartened by the government’s deci- 
sion to fix a purchase price agreeable 
to Commonwealth & Southern, In the 
second place, as our article on page 10 
points out, private utility companies 
now feel more confident than they 
have felt in some years. This is based 
on the belief that Federal competition 
in the field of power will in all like- 
lihood be limited to the Tennessee 
Valley for some time to come. And 
so, even in the most conservative quar- 
ters, predictions are being made that 
the private utilities will soon begin 
investing as much as a billion dollars 
a year in much-needed new construc- 
tion and plant replacement. 


If these predictions prove true, the 
national economy will be greatly in- 
vigorated. In recent years, whether 
rightly or wrongly, private power 
companies have so feared the prospect 
of government competition that they 
have sharply curtailed investing cap- 
ital in themselves. Now, however, 
thanks to the TVA-C. & S. agreement, 
there is good reason to believe that 
that attitude has changed and that the 
utilities are preparing to spend money 
in large quantities. No imagination 
is needed to realize how wholesome 
the economic effect would be if they 
began now to spend at the rate of a 
billion dollars a year. 


By this time, it is obvious to every- 
body that one of America’s great needs 
is for some such expenditure of capital 
in the heavy industries. Since the crash 
of 1929, private investment has lagged 
miserably. In 1929, as estimated on 
the basis of securities sold to finance 
new or expanding business, private 
investment amounted to eight billion 
dollars. Thereafter, it dropped rap- 
idly, occasionally showed signs of re- 





covery, but in no one year ever ap- 
proached the 1929 total. Last year, 
new capital going into the market, into 
the life stream of American economy, 
amounted roughly to only a little more 
than two billion dollars, or approxi- 
mately six billion dollars less than 
in 1929. 


" As these figures indicate, industry 
has not been spending nearly enough 
to support the national economy, and 
that is one reason why Federal spend- 
ing goes on and on. Until this situa- 
tion is corrected, until private invest- 
ment once more flows freely into 
American enterpriseg our economic 
system will remain sick, capitalism 
will feel its breath coming hard. 


OW can the situation be correct- 

ed? There is no easy answer to 
this, but the TVA-C. & S, agreement 
serves to confirm a point that has often 
been stressed in relation to all sober- 
minded discussions of plans for eco- 
nomic recovery. The point is this: that 
business will make capital expendi- 
tures when and if it feels confident 
that such outlays will yield reasonable 
returns in the way of profit. Thus, ac- 
cording to the reports, private utili- 
ties are now considering annual out- 
lays of a billion dollars because they 
have not the same qualms they had 
when TVA and Commonwealth & 
Southern were fighting each other. 
This development is highly sugges- 
tive. It supports the theory that sound 
recovery will take place just as soon 
as business in general and government 
in general compose their differences. 
There is a two-way responsibility 
here, meaning that business no less 
than government must be reasonable 
and cooperative, must realize that this 
is a changed and changing world and 
that the old way of doing things is 
simply and definitely not enough. 


Another American boom—using 
“boom” here in the sense of sound 
recovery—is what America most 
needs. Our capitalistic economy, our 
profit system, cannot survive in its 
present form unless there is a con- 
stant, heavy and reasonably free flow 
of private investment. Such a flow 
cannot be sustained without one fac- 
tor which largely stimulates it: a 
general atmosphere of confidence not 
only in the consuming market but also 
in government. There is no reason 
why that confidence should not exist 
today. The United States is a great 
and rich country, but it is part of a 
world undergoing painful adjustment 
to an era transformed by machines 


Pathfind>, 


and mass production. There are thin. 
government must do. There are thi; 
it must do, for instance, to straigh), 
out the serious farm tangle and ,, 
improve the lot of a large section 
the population now economically s,)\). 
merged. These problems are not j). 
surmountable. They can be sol\«| 
if government, business, agricul|, 
and labor work together. 


If the utilities now invest a bil! 
dollars a year, if housing keeps 1: 
ing at an accelerated pace, if pri, 
funds begin to pour once more 
American enterprise, America wil! 
perience another 1929, except tha 
will be a 1929-feunded on a so: 
basis. The picture is anything 
dark, and such a development as | 
TVA-C. & S. agreement serves 
brighten it not a little. 
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Love, the Conqueror 
HORTLY after a certain King | 
~ sook his kingdom beeause he co 
not bear the duties of office with. 
“the woman I love,” another Englis 
man, named Kenneth Harringt 
broke his engagement to one Ceci 
Bowes-Lyon. Bearing on the broken 
engagement was the fact that he w: 
an underpaid junior assistant in His 
Majesty’s diplomatic service whil 
she was the high-born daughter of . 
peer of the realm. More, she was the 
niece of the new Queen Elizabeth. 

Taking one consideration with an- 
other, Mr. Harrington decided to seve 
the three-year engagement because |: 
didn’t believe in “love in a cottage.” 
She who could dine on fine fare « 
Buckingham Palace could not be e x- 
pected to share the meager table ot 
white-collar worker. 

Time passed and the Duke of Wini- 
sor wandered with his Duchess fro 
one European watering place to ai- 
other, while nothing more was hea: 
of the man who had pleaded penur) 
as a reason for not marrying. The 
last week, Kenneth Harrington a 
Cecilia Bowes-Lyon came into their 
own and into the news again. Their 
re-engagement was announced, wil! 
the wedding to take place March %’ 

It seems that Mr. Harrington h 
quit the diplomatic service to work 
in a metal corporation. There, he h: 
put in his time well, rose rapidly a 
saved his money. So, as it had co 
to their former King, the traditio: 
story-book ending comes to Kenne'! 
Harrington and Cecilia Bowes-Lyo 

Probably all this doesn’t prove any- 
thing other than love will find a w 
love laughs at locksmiths, love c 
quers all, love is the sweetest thing— 
all the trite, not-always-true sayins> 
which the young in heart, like edi! 
rial writers and shop girls, keep rez 
larly on tap for such occasions as these. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Clock-Watcher 


‘XACTLY in the center of the 
EI, U. S. Naval Observatory, insulat- 
ed against changes in temperature or 

- pressure, and cut off from the din 

Washington traffic by 72 wooded 
res, there is a subterranean vault 
ontaining three clocks. 

Only one man ever enters the clock 

ult—a fellow named Watts, who 
coes in once a week to make sure ev- 
erything is all right. The clocks are 
read by periscope antl their readings 
broadeast by a crystal oscillator over 
four direct wires to Western Union, 
Postal Telegraph, the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards and the telephone company. 


There are really two vaults, one 
ithin the other. Each is controlled 
by its own thermostat. The inner 


vault is heated by electricity, the out- 
er one by gas. The temperature is 84 
degrees Fahrenheit and it never varies 
by more than one-tenth of a degree. 

Almost as aloof from the workaday 
world as if they were three stars, the 
Naval Observatory clocks tick serene- 
ly away—timing breakfast eggs and 


horse races and Charlie McCarthy 
programs; numbering the hours of 
ortal man. 


The government of the United States 
is just as much under the thumb of 
the Naval Observatory’s three Olymp- 
in time-pieces as anybody else. About 
18,000 clocks tick off the Federal work 
day. Most of them are wired with 
congs or buzzers which mean “lunch” 
or “quit work.” All of them are set 
by Observatory time. 

This brings us around to a man we 
interviewed last week, a Mr. A. W. 


Clime. A civil servant for 21 years, 
Clime is the government’s official 


clock-watcher. When a Federally- 
owned clock gets out of whack any- 
vhere in the United States, it is usual- 
ly turned over to Clime, who turns it 
over to a workshop in the basement 
of the Labor building. Last week the 
shop was shipping a repaired clock 
back to a Federal building in Sante Fe, 
N.M. “It fell off the wall,” explained 
Clime, adding proudly: “It is the 
ereatest distance we have ever ship- 
ed a clock.” 


YOVERNMENT clocks, Clime 
J us, are either electric or old- 
fashioned key-wound. Most of the 
older government buildings in Wash- 
ngton still have key-winders, which 
re periodically overhauled by two 
en named F, C. Smith and W. J. 
runeau. The Civil Service Commis- 
on is almost entirely key-wound, 
hile the $17,000,000 Commerce build- 
ig, opened in 1932, is all electric. 
About every third day Clime calls 
p the Bureau of Standards and checks 
he master clock at the Commerce de- 
irtment against Naval Observatory 
tune, If the hands of the master clock 
‘e set forward or back, 1,000 other 


told 


electric clocks in the building auto- 
matically pick up their master’s tick. 

Probably the oldest timepiece in the 
Federal service is a_ grandfather’s 
clock in the office of Patent Commis- 


sioner Conway P. Coe. Standing 
higher than Commissioner Coe, the 


clock has a walnut case and dates back 
to the early 1700s. Nobody seems to 
know how lang it has been in the 
Patent Office or how it got there, but 
the Chief Clerk assured us over the 
telephone that the clock kept time 
“to the minute.” Clime’s men, Smith 
and Pruneau, have repaired it many 
times. Two historic clocks at the 
White House owe their accuracy to 
Clime’s man Pruneau. One, said to 
have been brought from France by 
Benjamin Franklin, stands on _ the 
Green Room mantel. The other, said 
to have been given to George Wash- 
ington by Lafayette, stands on the 
Blue Room mantel. 


LL night-watchmen’s punchclocks 

—“delicate as a jeweled watch”— 
are under the care of clockman Clime, 
So are the dials that tell the hourly 
temperature and humidity in new air- 
conditioned U. S. buildings. These 
dials Clime calls “almost human.” 
Among the things they can do is tell 
the temperature of the hot water in 
the washroom at any time of day. This 
protects the government from being 
sued by scalded civil servants, 

Besides being head U. S. clock- 
watcher, Clime is one of nine super- 
intendents of the National Park Sery- 
ice. He is in charge of 3,500,000 square 
feet of floor space, including the 
Commerce, Labor, and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission buildings and the 
Washington Monument. He used to 
have the main post office, too, but 
“dropped it when I took over the 
Monument.” 

The variety of jobs required of 
Clime is astonishing. He has to see 
to it, for instance, that the four red 
beacons at the Monument’s tip are kept 
burning at night. He has to call fire- 
drills for charwomen and make sure 
that wastepaper baskets in the build- 
ings under his charge are emptied each 
night (the Commerce Building alone 
creates 100sacks of wastepaper daily).+ 
He has to see that every night watch- 
man’s punchclock is equipped with a 
tidy little metal cup to collect punched- 
out circles of paper. In the vast clock- 
work of the Federal government, he 
is a small but necessary cog. 

Hoping to catch clockman Clime off 
guard, we asked him sharply what 
time it was by his own watch. He 
came through nobly. Pulling a flat 
gold Elgin out of his vest pocket, he 
showed it to us. It checked within 15 
seconds of the master clock. 


+ On an average workday, federal offices in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia turn out 18 tons of wastepaper, 
which the Treasury sells to junkmen at nine cents 
a hundredweight. 
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. . . 
Singing Cinderella 

To aspiring young singers, a debut 
in New York City’s Carnegie Hall 
means just as much as a debut in the 
Ritz means to young society girls. If 
successful, it may lead to an exciting 
and remunerative career on the con- 
cert or operatic stage. 

To rent the hall for one evening, 
however, costs $600, a sum which few 
youthful music students can afford, 
least of all a student like 17-year-old 
Louisa Corchia, who is the daughter 
of an unemployed furrier and lives in 
a “railread” flat on Manhattan’s East 
Side. Yet, last week, Louisa was eager- 
ly awaiting the date, February 20, 
when she would make her debut as a 
coloratura soprano in one of the most 
famous concert halls in the world. 

If the concert is successful and she 
becomes a great singer, the story of 
Louisa’s rise to fame will never need 
embellishment by a press agent, for it 
is Cinderella-like as it is. 

Five years ago, she was a public 
school student who liked to sing but 
had never had a lesson. Her mother, 
Columbia Corchia, took her to a neigh- 
borhood teacher for an audition. His 
disappointing verdict was that Louisa 
hadn’t the remotest possibility of de- 
veloping a real voice and that she 
should devote her time to something 
else. 

The Corchias bought some record- 
ings by the great soprano, Galli-Curci, 
though, and soon noticed that Louisa 
was happy only when listening and 
learning them by heart. Before long 
the untrained youngster could imitate. 
all the arias the family enjoyed. De- 
terminedly, her mother took her to 
another teacher. This one, Donato A. 
Paradiso, thought Louisa had a voice 
and agreed to train it. Nearly two 
years ago, he presented her with other 
pupils in a musical recital at Town 
Hall, 

But to Cousin Sereno Corchia, that 
was not enough. Louisa should be 
introduced to the world, and what 
place could be better for the purpose 
than the home of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall? 
Proprietor of a bar-grill where he also 
acts as a bartender, Sereno was not 
rich, but dug into his savings account 
for nearly all of the $1,200 needed to 
pay for the hall, advertising and 
Louisa’s pink net concert dress trim- 
med with lilies of the valley. Paradiso 
provided the rest. 

First public notice of the forthcom- 
ing affair was the blossoming of large 
placards in the bar-grill’s windows. 
Reporters sent to interview this un- 
usual “debutante” found Louisa a thin, 
dark and attractive girl surrounded 
by at least 12 relatives, including her 
proud parents and 16-year-old sister, 
Helen. 

Excited as any of them, Louisa seem- 
ed sure that the debut would be suc- 
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Louisa’s Cousin Made It Possible 


cessful enough to pay back the $1,206) 

and end her family’s poverty. No on 

dared to guess what would happen if 

the concert should be a failure. 
—_————— 

Briefs 


@ Roused by an eye-witness account 
of the plight of German refugee chil- 
dren, 65 outstanding New York career 
women have organized a non-sectari- 
an committee to give “peace without 
fear” to 1,000 of these waifs. Led by 
Mrs. Edna Woolman Chase, editor’ of 
Vogue magazine, each member has 
pledged $1,000, which will give two 
children a year’s care. Some have al- 
ready donated cash. Others hope to 
raise the money in an intensive two- 
months’ campaign, during which 4 
huge benefit will be held at a New 
York night club. 


q Because women who buy mer 
chandise for big stores are in such 
fiercely competitive work, a year-old 
organization, the American Women 
Buyers Club, has banned all “shop 
talk” from its meetings. Partisan po- 
litical discussions are out, too. In this 
way, the buyers hope to broaden thei: 
outlook, and convince manufacturers 
and store-owners that their club wil! 
not be the sieve through which trade 
secrets leak out and prejudices seep in 


@ The first woman to navigate th 
Colorado River’s 900 swift, treacher- 
ous miles accomplished the feat in 
collapsible “foldboat,” a thin wooden 
frame work covered with rubberized 
cloth. She was Mme. Genevieve de 
Colmont, who made the trip with he: 
explorer husband, Bernard. Return- 
ing to their home in Paris last week. 
the adventurers minimized the dangers 
of the Colorado, said they were glad 
their trip had been uneventful becaus: 
it was intended as proof of the supe- 
rior safety of their frail-looking craf!. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





World’s Theaters 


Of interest outside the movie indus- 
try chiefly because they indicate man’s 
unquenchable desire for entertain- 
ment, the annual statistics on mo- 
tion picture theaters throughout the 
world were issued last week by the 
.. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 

As in years past, the number of 
theaters showed an increase during 
1938. This year opened with 92,816 
in 96 countries, of which 66,362 were 
wired for sound. Last year started 
with 89,097, with only 62,895 wired 
for sound, 

The Bureau’s figures, obtained in a 
survey by Nathan D. Golden, chief of 
its Motion Picture Division, showed 
Europe leading the world in both the 
total number of theaters (63,043) and 
icrease during 1938 (3,856). Of Eu- 
opean countries, Russia claimed the 

ost movie houses (30,000), but Gold- 
en pointed out that most of these were 
ot real theaters but meeting halls 

here pictures were shown to mem- 
bers of workers’ clubs, 

In other parts of the world, movie 
theaters had increased as follows: 
lar East, to 6,201 from 5,798; Latin 
\merica, to 5,239 from 5,174; Canada, 
to 1,223 from 1,089; Near East and Af- 
ica, to 881 from 813. 

There are 16,228 motion picture the- 
iters, none silent, now operating in 
the United States. 

ee 


You'll Be Seeing 


Honolulu (M-G-M): Their fans will 
et what they expect of Eleanor Pow- 
ell, George Burns and Gracie Allen in 
this passably diverting musical come- 
ly. Miss Powell dances expertly as 
usual, although in her one “big” num- 
ber, a hula variation, she looks some- 
hat ill at ease. While Gracie and 
reorge wisecrack in customary fash- 
on, the chief acting burden rests on 
Robert Young in the dual role of a 
iovie star and Hawaiian plantation 
ywner who change identities for a 
vhile. The ensuing complications 
1ake for occasional bright spots in 
Honolulu.” 

Ballerina (Mayer and Burstyn): This 
hehind-the-scenes story of the ballet 

another fine French movie that can 
e enjoyed even by those who do not 
nderstand the language. The direct- 
r, Jean Benoit-Levy, was the man re- 
ponsible for “La Maternelle,” an out- 
tanding film of 1935. Although the 
tory of a highly emotional child’s 
ove for one dancer (Yvette Chauvire) 
nd her hatred for her idol’s rival 
Mia Slavenska) is a bit on the queer 
ide, the film is normalized by delight- 
ily human scenes enacted by “les 
etites rats” (ballet students) whose 
hildish jealousies and hypocrisies are 
ken up fiercely and comically by 


“ 





** Ballerina” 


Janine Charrat Stars in 


their mothers. For those who appre- 
ciate music and dancing, there are ex- 
quisite passages from ballets set to 
music by Chopin and Gounod, Both 
Mile. Chauvire and Mile. Slavenska 
are European dancers of note, and all 
the little girls, including the remarka- 
bly effective star, Janine Charrat, are 
in real life young apprentices of the 
ballet. 

The Lone Wolf Spy Hunt (Co- 
lumbia): The Lone Wolf returns in the 
too-suave person of Warren William. 
Attempting to smash a spy ring in 
Washington, he gets mixed up in mis- 
guided comedy, romance and adven- 
ture, which add up to very lukewarm 
entertainment. The picture gives Ida 
Lupino a chance to overact, too. 

Homicide Bureau (Columbia): De- 
tectives and racketeers shoot it out to 
a foregone conclusion in this unusual- 
ly unexciting melodrama. Bruce Cabot, 
while brashly leading the law, ro- 
mances with Rita Hayworth. 

° . * . 

Boy Slaves (RKO): With a heavy- 
handed touch, this film goes after 
southern officers who put boy vagrants 
into virtual enslavement as rural la- 
borers. As entertainment, it has little 
to be commended, but as document for 
study by reform groups, it has some 
value. Ann Shirley is the only girl 
in the picture. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


Allen’s Berry-Book describes best 

Early, Medium, Late and Everbear- 

ing varieties. Tells how to grow 

big, luscious berries for home and 

market. Copy free. Write today, 
THE W. F. ALLEN Co. 

392 Evergreen Ave., SALISBURY, MD. 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator y 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, N urserymen, Fruit Growers t 
Lew Prices - Easy Terms 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1096 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Mina. 














UNCLE SAM 





Many 1939 Appointments Expected 4 


book with list of U. 8. Government big paid positions. 
Advise me also regarding salaries, hours, work, vacation, 
& etc. Tell me how to qualify for a position. 


TUBERS odes otccdcccccccs cowtiee cenecegebecsecbeateuntancee 


$1260 to $2100 First Year 


MEN—W OMEN 
Mail Coupon immediately—today sure. 


“FRANKLIN INST., Dept. 3178, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Gentiemen: Rush to me, without charge, 32 
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DOCTOR’S FORMULA 


QUICKLY RELIEVES ITCHING, BURNING OF 


ECZEMA 





30 YRS. CONTINUOUS SUCCESS! 


If face, legs, arms or hands are covered 
with red, scaly Eczema—for speedy relief 
from the terrible itching and burning— 
use powerfully soothing, liquid Zemo. 
This famous prescription brings quick 
relief from even intense itching because 
it contains 10 different, speedy-acting, 
effective medicants long’ valued for help- 
ing nature to heal pimples, acne, eczema 
and ringworm symptoms and similar 
annoying surface skin irritations. Stain- 
less, invisible—35¢, 60¢, $1. One trial 
convinces! Real severe cases may need 
$1.25 EXTRA strength. All pan Scena 


y 531 oe 


FOR SKIN IRRITATION 


THOUSANDS INSURED 
FOR $1.00 A MONTH 


One-Half Regular Rate First 5 Years 
Policy Mailed for FREE Inspection 


A new low-cost Special 20-payment Life Insurance Policy 
is offered without Doctor’s examination, if you are in 
good health and under age of 55; liberal cash and loan 
values! Double Indemnity! SEND NO MONEY! No 
en", will call! Just write American Life and Acc. Ins. 

144 Amertean Life Bidg., St. Louis, Mo., sending 
your full name, date of birth, race, helene, weight, duties 
of occupation, name and relationship of your beneficiary 














and condition of gon health. Your Be will be mail 
at once. Save 


y mail— Write N' 


Soothes-Loosens 
Coughs (due focolds) 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


* ’ 

Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
* * * 9 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile os freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow 2resih Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1936,c.P.iNnc. 


This Book Tells Truth To 
PILE SUFFERERS 


Read this plain-speaking book 
and you will have a clear under- 
standing of all rectal troubles— 
the dangers of neglect and self- 
applied remedies. Describes the 
success of the comparatively mild 
McCleary treatment that has at- 
tracted patients from all over the 
world to the McCleary Clinic. 
Book and Patient Reference List 
in plain wrapper sent FREE. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 
782 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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William Allen White 


The story of William Allen White 
is the story of a small-town boy who 
made good at home; it is the story of a 
country editor who made himself a 
unique and influential national figure. 


Background of the sfory is little 
Emporia, Kan., an unpretentious-look- 
ing town of 14,000 persons. White was 
born there Feb. 10, 1868. When he 
was a year old, his parents—a pioneer 
doctor and an Irish school teacher— 
took him to Eldorado, Kan., to the 
southwest. But after studying at El- 
dorado high school and the University 
of Kansas, after serving his journalis- 
tic apprenticeship on several Kansas 
papers, he returned to Emporia at 27, 
borrowed $3,000 and bought the Em- 
poria Gazette, the town’s only daily. 

Since then, White has made Em- 


poria his home. Since then, he has 
written scores of magazine articles 
and more than 15 books, including 


novels, political treatises and biogra- 
phies. But his fame does not stem 
primarily from these works, Nor does 
it stem from the Gazette as a whole; 
typographically dull, the Gazette's 
news stories, though competent, are 
not brilliant and its readers number 
only 7,000. 

Chiefly. responsible for White’s re- 
nown have been his Gazette editorials. 
Covering subjects as varied as U. S 
foreign policy and the common cold, 
they have carried weight because they 
have reflected his sincere though in- 
consistent intellectual independence, 
his innate kindliness, his simplicity 
and his individualistic humanitarian- 
ism. Because of them, he is widely 
known as the “common-sense prairie 
philosopher,” “the Sage of Emporia.” 
And because of them, he holds a high 
place in the inner circles of the G. O. P. 

The latter distinction was not con- 
sciously sought. In 1896, at the height 
of the Bryan-McKinley presidential 
campaign, White had been editor of 
the Gazette a year. A smug conserva- 
tive Republican at the time, he printed 
a sarcastic editorial attack against the 
Populists, called “What’s the Matter 
with Kansas?” Picked up by the 
powerful Mark Hanna, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, it 
was used as a campaign document. 
When Hanna later termed it an impor- 
tant factorin McKinley’s victory, White 
was lifted into national prominence, 

From that time, to a greater or less 
extent, Republican leaders have sought 
White’s counsel. He has served on im- 
portant temporary committees created 
by Republican Administrations. In 
1920, ’°24 and ’36, he was not only a 
delegate to the Republican National 
Conventions but a member of their 
powerful resolutions committees. 

Nevertheless, White has never sacri- 
ficed his private principles for the good 
of the party. Around the turn of the 
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Internatio 


W hite’s Fame Stems from His Editorial 


abandoned his early co: 
servatism. In 1912, as a _ nation 
committeeman, he pushed Theodor to 
Roosevelt’s “Bull Moose” candida: 
And in 1924, when he found both | 
major parties in Kansas saddled by the hir 
Ku Klux Klan, he ran for governo: 18- 
as an independent. Although defeated, EL 
he polled enough votes to break the Act 
Klan’s power in the state. Today, hot 
New Dealers would probably list him abe 
as a “pleasant progressive” who writes He 
occasionally for such left-liberal peri sity 
odicals as The Nation and The New “to 
Republic. Highly individualistic, he 
views the New Deal as “a benevolent, P 
despotic paternalism,” whose program, ing 
though good and essential in many Ws 
respects, is tending to break down th she 
traditional self-reliance of the Amer- ogr 
ican people. As a liberal in the news- al J 
paper world, however, he has said thal é 
press freedom can be threatened more list 
by advertising pressure than by go, 
ernment pressure. A 
Still keen-witted and active, White, Cre 
a rotund, owlish-looking little man, Net 
last week celebrated his 71st birthday. = 
A Congregationalist, an Elk and 3 
Rotarian, he prefers small-town life 
to city life but makes regular visits to 
Manhattan for purposes of mental ani 
cultural stimulation, A lover of good 
food, he has waged an unceasing edi 
torial campaign against frait salad: 
a strict prohibitionist, he allows no 
liquor in his Emporia home, where he 
lives with his wife of 46 years, the 
former Sallie Lindsay of Kansas City. 
Of their two children, only his son 
W. L. White, who recently wrote 3 
successful first novel—is living, Their 
daughter was killed at 17 while horse 
back riding, a death which resulted i 
one of White’s most famous editorials, 
“Mary White.” Of it, he has said: 
“Probably if her father has any sort 
of lasting fame ... it will come from 
this editorial ... That also is enough 
fame for me.” 


century, he 
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NAMES 


The re-engagement of Kenneth Har- 
rington to Cecilia Bowes-Lyon, niece 
of Queen ELIZABETH of England, was 
announced last week. Two years ago 
Harrington broke the engagement be- 
cause he said he was too poor to 

arry and did not believe in “love in 


( ott age.” 











* . * 


A poll of members of the Dining 
Car Employes Union showed Mrs. 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT to be the 
most generous woman tipper on rail- 
road dining cars. Others named out- 


standing tippers were JAMES A. FAR- | 


TELL ME! 


LEY and JACK DEMPSEY. 

Questioned after his arrival from 
Germany, MAX SCHMELING, former 
world’s heavyweight boxing champ- 
on, professed complete ignorance of 
stories circulating in this country to 
the effect that he had been in a con- 
centration camp for offering to fight 
JOSEPH GOEBBELS, Nazi Minister of 
Propaganda, Schmeling said the only 
fight he had in mind was one he hoped 
to have with JOE LOUIS, 

\fter appeals had been addressed to 
him through newspapers and radio, 
18-year-old William Andrews, son of 
ELMER ANDREWS, Wages and Hours 
Act administrator, returned to his 
home in Washington after his where- 
abouts had been unknown for a week. 
He had left his classes at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, he explained, 
“to go out and get a job.” 


Presented with a birthday cake bear- 
ing 21 candles, Senator HATTIE CARA- 
WAY of Arkansas was asked how old 
she was. Mrs, Caraway, whose bi- 
ographical sketch in the Congression- 


al Directory does not list her age,retort- | 


ed, “I ain’t a-saying.” Who’s Who 
lists her birth year as 1878. 

An officta] statement was made that 
Crown Princess JULIANA of The 
Netherlands is expecting another baby 
“about the middle of August.” The 
one other child born of her marriage 


to Prince BERNHARD is BEATRIX. | 


Mrs. RENA MOONEY, admitted that 
TOM MOONEY, pardoned last month 
ifter serving 22 years in prison, had 
asked for a divorce. Saying she would 
light any such action, the wife of the 
o6-year-old labor agitator, added: “It’s 
pathetic. His excuse was that we had 
drifted apart during his years in 
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SPECIAL CLUB NO, 52 ONLY 

True Story Magazine S 25 
Motion Picture Mag. 

Household Magazine _— 
PATHFINDER A $4.00 Value 


No change or substitution in magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one 
address. Each magazine for one full year. 

PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 





















prison. I’m 61 years old now and I 
want to spend the rest of my life with 
the old Tom Mooney.” Mooney, call- 
ing the publicity an “attempt to dis- 
credit the labor movement,” said he 
had not demanded a divorce but that 
“there will be no reconciliation.” 


New York City’s Public Adminis- | 


trator in the Hall of Records, James 
F. Egan, announced that he was seek- 


ing THOMAS MORDAUNT, an actor 


of a generation ago, to give him a 
$40,000 bequest. Mordaunt, who play- 
ed in “Checkers” in 1909, must report 
within the next six months or the 
money, left by his mother, will be dis- 
tributed among distant kin. 
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the Market."” Maker. 
Fruit—Exe Canner. To 


Pare Bred “Garden, Farm and Flower Seeds, 


A Bu House Plants, Fraite Nursery 
ie . we will l you 126 


HOW MANY MILES DID I TRAVEL? 
(Each Dot is a Mile) 
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(Oh Yeah!) Can Count Erm? 


So, you think anybody can do it, huh! Well sust try IT. It starts out 
nice and easy like there’s aon to it, but I'll bet before you're through, 
— be seeing dots hopping all over where there ain’t no dots, and big 

lack jumping dots will probably chase you all over the ceiling after you 
go to bed tonight. You'll probably forget how many dots you’ve counted 
Just about when you think you've got it finished too—so, you'll have to 
start all over again, and that’ll be just dandy. But, if you should be in- 
terested enough to try, you might WIN FIFTY DOLLARS cash, and I suppose 


YOU WOULD LIKE TO WIN $50.00 
CASH RIGHT NOW—WOULDN’T YOU? 


If you are interested in making an easy $50.00 extra cash on the side in your spare time, 
then send in your answer QUICK! For first prize 1’Lt Pay $50.00; 2nd $15.00; 3rd $10.00; 
4th $7.50; and Sth $5.00. So, whether you win $50.00 or $5.00, YOU’LL BE PAID REAI 

CASH MONEY promptly. You may send ed answer any time up to midnight, Sat., Apri 

15, 1939—BUT send it NOW because I'll give 


$25.00 EXTRA—FOR PROMPTNESS 


If you send your answer now—within 3 days—I'll give you an ExTRA $25.00 casu for 
Promptness if you win the first prize of .00. Both the $50.00 and the $25.00 Extra 
may be yours. So, HURRY!—WIN THEM BOTH. That’s easy money now— isn’t it? 


THEN WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


Let’s go! Times a’wastin. So hurry! Start NOW to Lassoo, shoot, net or club every last 
dot on the map. And, the idea of course is to TRY and count them ALL—+so don't keep 
a couple out for pets when you send your total in. Only one answer can be accepted 
from each family and the judges’ decision will be final. And you can be sure pty 
answer will receive full and careful consideration when the entries are judged and the 
prizes awarded for accuracy, ori nalty ae neatness, and remember that as the winner, 
you will receive $50.00 cas oad en EXTRA $25.00 if you answer promptly. Duplicate 
prizes will be paid in case of ties. So, hurry! Rush your answer now. Be THE BiG WINNER. 


P) FREE! New FUN GAME 


Be the first to have a “FUN-O-METER”— it’s brand new and will % 

prevtts a world of hilarious fun for you and your friends. Everybody: 
th grownups and children, enjoy it. It's FREE! How your 

smile or la ister on the ““FUN-O-METER”?— You ve really 
¢t some fun to look forward to when you measure off a “‘Snappy 
icker”’ , a “‘Pooky Pucker’’ or a Giddy-Giggle” with it. But that's 

ot a sample of the a yest have. Get yours today—FREE! 

COUNT THE DOTS send 

name and address. That’s all. my 

THE BIG WINNER and get your F 


VAN DEAR PRODUCTS, LTD. 711 $0. DEANBORN ST, DEPT 51, CHICAGO, ILL 
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HELP STOMACH 
DIGEST FOOD 


Without Laxatives—and You'll Eat 
Everything from Soup to Nuts 

The stomach should digest two pounds of food daily. 
When you eat heavy, greasy, coarse or rich foods or 
when you are nervous, hurried or chew poorly your 
stomach often pours out too much fluid. Your food 
doesn’t digest and you have gas, heartburn, nausea, 
pain or sour stomach. You feel sick and upset all over. 

Doctors say never take a laxative for stomach pain. 
It is dangerous and foolish, It takes those little black 
tablets called Bell-ans for Indigestion to make the 
excess stomach fluid harmless, relieve distress in no 
time and put you back on your feet. Relief is so quick 
it is amazing and one 25c package proves it. Ask 
for Bell-ans for Indigestion- 





KILL RATS wits POISON 


Livestock, 
Pets or Poul- 
try;Gets Rats 
Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
faticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
== — costs you $2.00 @ 
year. K-R-O Co, 
Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


KR: 





SIZE OF DIME 


NOTHING TO BUY! GIRLS! LADIES! Send Name and Ad- 
dress. Charmin, ay . Cash Commission. Send No 
Money. Given as Y FREE cz Big Col- 
ored with our our famous Salve used 


for burns, c¢ ae oni es sell to friends 
at 25ca box sata picture rg LEE) and S peaitting as explained 
in eata 20 gifts for returning only $3 

th yr. Send 4 for Salve and pictures, postage paid. 


WILSON CHEM. CO. INC., Dept. 4-32, Tyrone, Pa. 


GENTS':50°%. (a, 









ERS Some av id, 
I'll show you how to 
Git sates tate Pike 


Just cond name on postcard. 


E. J. MILLS, $405 Monmouth Ave.. Cincinnati, 0) 


Watch Your Address Label 


Send Your Renewal Promptly | 


ami 
WARaLe] morals of Marble i hae > 
ing FREE. Overall size ht 30 
| he} in, width 20 in. thi. 8 in. Foot- 
is- 


eee = aran Freie —_ catalog. 


Co. Dep.A-20, Atlanta, Ga, 


dies DICE CARDS 
.e Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories 


5c Stamp for Catalog 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 


MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 
Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 
ers and buy the 4 Write today for 
FREE illustrated boo Research Supply 
Corp.. Dept.H-9. 2436 W. York St.. Phila. Pa. 


Disappears often in 
two weeks. Den- 
tist’s Formula— 
REGO—has stopped 








for thousands. Must heal gums quickly, comple 


REGO today. 
NOW. Full 


Delay is dangerous. 


vy 4 pyorrhea 
weeks treatment $1. 


REGO, 


two } 
12 Rego Blidg., 2409 Ellendale, Los Angeles. (Calif.) | 


pyorrhea, sore gums } 
tely | 
or money back. Don’t loose your i Send for | 


Path fin: ler 
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Texas Quads 


In Galveston, Tex., last week, four 
squalling, new-born infants were the 
newest set of quadruplets in the 
world. They were the daughters of 
35-year-old W. E. Badgett, a construc- 
tion foreman, and his 36-year-old wife. 
Although quadruplets occur only once 
in several million births, the Badgetts 
were only slightly surprised. 

Women past 30 are more apt than 
younger ones to give birth to more 
than one child at a time. Chances of 
the Badgetts to have a multiple birth 
in their family were increased by the 
fact that Mrs. Badgett is one of twins, 
while Badgett himself has twin broth- 
ers. Some time before the birth of 
their daughters, Mrs. Badgett was 
X-rayed; doctors told the couple to 
expect triplets. 

Named Joyce, Jeannette, Joan and 
Geraldine, the quadruplets together 
weighed 16 pounds at birth. In addi- 
tion to being the newest quadruplets, 
they were one of only four sets now 
living in the United States. The others 
are the two-year-old Kasper quad- 
ruplets, three boys and a girl of Clif- 
ton, N. J.; the nine-year-old Perricone 
boys of Beaumont, Tex.; and the 23- 
year-old Keys girls of Oklahoma, 

As the only quadruplets ever known 
to have reached maturity, the Keys 
girls completed their education on free 
scholarships at Baylor University in 
Waco, Tex. By last week, the Badgett 
quadruplets also had been offered 
scholarships at the same institution. 
Not to be outdone, the citizens of Gal- 
veston were shaping plans to buy 
them a new home, 


Giant Thirst 


Standing on opposite sides of the 
Missouri river, Kansas City, Kan., and 
Kansas City, Mo., have been keen rivals 
ever since the Kansas city took the Mis- 
souri city’s name in 1872. Two weeks 
ago (PATHFINDER, Feb. 11), when 
Kansas City, Kan., doctors told an 
amazing story about a Kansan with a 
giant appetite, Kansas City, Mo., doc- 
tors did not long remain silent. Last 
week, they were recounting the tale of 
a Missourian with a giant thirst. 

He was Julian Gough, who for 10 
years drank as much as 24 pints of 
lemonade, milk and water every day, 
and woke up each morning with a 
terrible thirst. After a doctor had 
treated him for diabetes and several 
other diseases, he was still thirsty all 
the time. 

Finally, Gough slipped on a rug in 
his home, and was taken to Kansas 
City’s Research Hospital, X-rays show- 
ed that his hip was broken. Doctors 
were also interested to note that his 
bones looked moth-eaten, From this 
circumstance, they were able to diag- 
nose his strange illness. 

Gough’s parathyroid glands, 





they 


found, were enlarged. Lying in 
neck, these glands help to extract « 
cium from food and distribute i| 
muscles and bones. Working over. 
time, Gough’s glands produced {,, 
much calcium, which in turn dried 
the liquid in his system, weakened 
soft structure of his bones and cau 
his tremendous thirst. Put on a ¢ 
to slow down his system, Gough 
turned in two months, as thirst, 
ever. Doctors gave him a perma: 
cure by taking out his parathyr: 
glands entirely. 





Visions in Drink 


Drinkers who use alcohol immod 
ately are apt to suffer from hallu 
nations. In their imaginations, p 
sons with delirium tremens have be: 
visited by non-existent country cous- 
ins, large black dogs and all mann 
and kind of wild animals. In song and 
story, however, the most celebrated 
hallucination is the clear vision of one 
or more pink elephants, 

In The New England Journal 
Medicine last week, Dr, John B. Dynes 
of Boston published an enlightening 
survey _of drunkards’ imaginings. 
Among alcoholic patients in the Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, he found 57 pua- 
tients who had seen animals, In the 
order named, dogs, insects, snakes, 
birds, cats, lions, tigers, rats and mice 
were the commonest. Following a: 
apparently over-rated tradition, on)) 
four patients had seen elephants, ani 
only one elephant was pink. Fro 
two particularly beleaguered individ 
uals came reports of the most seldo 
sighted animals of all—a whale a1! 
a hippopotamus, 

i 


Briefs 


q When pneumonia strikes, 
United States Public Health Serv: 
reported last week, men are the weak- 
er sex. From a study of pneumo 
frequency in 1937, the Service found 
that the number of cases among | 
was six per 1,000 males; the rate | 
women was five per 1,000. 


@ From 28,000 feet above Cad 
Lake, La., U. S. Army pilot Troy K: 
dived nearly four miles at phenome 
speed. Landing his plane, Keith fou 
the indicator jammed at 500 miles 
hour. Making a “scientific gue 
Army aerodynamics experts calcu 
ed that he must have reached a sp: 
of 670 miles an hour—70 faster tha 
Curtiss Wright Corporation pilot | 
gone the week before in setting a n 
record (PATHFINDER, Feb, 11). 


q@ The U.S. Weather Bureau rep: 
ed that 1938 was one of the warn 
years on record, particularly in 
middle west. Highest temperatur: 
the year, however, was 125 degr 
recorded at Crow Creek, Cal., in bot! 
July and August. 
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NEGROES— 


(Continued from page 4) 


pete with Negro labor. In both re- 
gions, America’s 4,000,000 employed 
Negroes have been kept in the lowest 
economic brackets. 
About half of Negro workers are 
farm tenants or farm hands, kept by 
color line from advancing into 
re gainful occupations. Another 30 
per cent make up the largest servant 
lass in America. When depression 
struck, Negroes were the first io lose 
their jobs. Today, fully 1,500,000 
colored adults are unemployed. About 
one-third of colored families receive 
some form of government relief, as 
compared with one-fifth of white. 


In the South, where economic com- 
petition between Negroes and whites 
; greatest, funds for Negro schools are 
skimped. All of the southern states 
have enacted property or residence 


qualifications to keep the Negro away 
rom the ballot box; not much more 
than 10 per cent of southern Negroes 
ever go to the polls. 

Poorly paid and poorly educated, 
the nation’s “10th man” has low stand- 
ards of living. In the South, like the 

vhite sharecroppers, Negroes live in 
hacks without screens, toilets or elec- 

ic lights. In the cities, colored fami- 
es are crowded together more dense- 

than any other part of the popu- 
ition. Yet rents for Negroes are 
gsher than for whites, 

Partly because of these factors, the 
Negro crime rate is twice that of other 

nericans, Because of environment, 

so, the colored man is critically. ex- 
ised to disease. On the average, he 
es about 10 years sooner than the 
vhite man, The proportion of Negroes 

the general population is slowly 
minishing. 

NICHE: Despite these handicaps, the 

egro has carved himself a niche in 

nerica, Barred from most institu- 
ons, he patronizes colored theaters, 
estaurants, banks, insurance com- 
inies and stores. Negro-owned en- 
rprises of this kind have existed 
nee the Civil war. Compared with 


white, however, Negro-owned busi- 
ness is generally so inefficient and so 
meager in capita] that it handles only 
a small part of the two billion dollars 
colored persons spend every year. 

In literature, art and music, the 
Negro has had a tremendous influence 
on American life. On the plantations, 
slaves took twin solace for their servi- 
tude in religion and song. Out of the 
two grew the melodious spirituals. 
Out of other Negro music grew rag- 
time, then jazz. 

Beginning in the war era and flower- 
ing most in the 1920s, moreover, there 
was a Negro renaissance, when col- 
ored novelists, playwrights and poets 
attracted wide attention. Young Lang- 
ston Hughes had a play produced in 
New York; novelist Claude McKay’s 
Home to Harlem was admired by 
critics. Last year, in nation-wide com- 
petition with white short story au- 
thors, Charles Wright, a WPA writ- 
er, won a first and a second prize. 





Scurlock, Irwin & Langen, International 


A merica’s 12,500,000 Negroes Look to Jones, White and Randolph (1. to r.) for Leadership 


To the stage, the Negro has con- 
tributed abundantly. A colored pre- 
sentation of Macbeth was a sensation 
in the theater season of 1936. Negro 
actors, dancers and singers—like Ethel 
Waters, Josephine Baker and Bill Rob- 
inson, who taught Shirley Temple how 
to dance—are famous. On the concert 
stage, baritone Paul Robeson, once an 
All-American football end, and con- 
tralto Marion Anderson have two of 
the finest voices in America. 

Perhaps even more by inspiration 
than by authorship, the Negro has en- 
riched America’s art and literature. 
The Afro-American has often been the 
subject for white creations, beginning 
perhaps with Stephen Foster’s ballads 
and continuing through Mamba’s 
Daughters, a play enjoying consider- 
able success on Broadway this week. 

To his cultural institutions, the 
Negro looks for leadership. About 
Baptist and Methodist churches, to 
which the Negro has belonged ever 
since before the Revolution, revolves 
much of colored social life. 

For leadership in political and eco- 
nomic thought, the Negro also looks 
to his cultural institutions, and his 
men of culture—his educators, his 









PILES 


Don’t Suffer 
Needlessly! 


Try this Wonderful Treatment 
for Pile Suffering FREE! 


Those discomforting symptoms of Piles 
— pain, itching or bleeding — may be 
treated privately and conveniently at 
home. Thousands are enthusiastic about 
this amazing Combination Treatment. 
Read the statement below: 





Mr. Edw. L. Pangburn, Sr. 


“I can never thank you enough. Before 
taking your treatment, I could not stoop to 
do my work. I could not walk without great 
discomfort. I have not noticed pain since 
taking your treatment.” 

Epw. L. Pancsurn, Sr. 
316 E. Pine St. Millville, N. J. 


If you suffer from itching, bleeding or pro- 
truding omy you may have a generous sup- 
ply of this good treatment absolutely free 
for the asking. Don’t delay; don’t suffer 
needlessly. Mail this coupon RIGHT NOW! 


TRIAL COUPON. 


To prove all we claim, 

we will send you 

promptly in plain 
package, a generous supply of this treat- 
ment. Don’t wait; mail coupon TODAY, 


E.R. PageCo., Dept. 300-D4, _ Marshall, Mich. 
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WANTED 
500 Men at Once! 


REVOLUTIONARY Chemical Sponge has been 
invented that cleans wall paper and painted walls 


like magic. cleans window shades, furniture, 
rugs, etc. Ends cleaning dru y. Housewives wild 
about it. Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


The inventor wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
He offers to send samples ON TRIAL to 

the fret person in each locality who writes him. No 
o ation. Get details. Be first—send in your name to 
HE KRISTEE CO., 846BAR ST., AKRON, 0. 


PIPE SMOKERS 


can have a cool, clear, dry, sweet smoke of all the tobacco. 
No clogging, no waste, no wet heel. Wil! last a life time. 
Send 25e. Wilt forward postpaid. 

8. B. BROWN, 271 Fitth St., 


There’s a CRYING NEED 
for NEW Writers! 


Leading magazines pay as high as 10c per word. Send your 
best short story with $1.00 for intelligent criticism and 
advice on revision. We always endeavor to find a ready 
market for your stories. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS’ GUILD 
1614 NM. Merrimac Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEWARK, N. 4. 




























































SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
nee ae eowonely farand near. Then the above Beau- 

tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $1 ey and up. 
We on y hoodie’ High Grade Single Vision and 
ee aacound or KRYPTO ok BIFOCAL 
round into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. CTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 a... experience, GU ANT EES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 92-N1i 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago. Hl. 


MEN ! 


JUNIOR GUITAR 


xtra charge for sell! onty, 24 


E te. i WRITE TODAY, SEND NO 


PR teh'y. +. 
eae ogede. et teas VBS! Murry! ‘Send 
seed: STEM Gicuip SER Ga. Ben 6o he 


SKIN TROUBLE 


if you have a skin oy at 
G2, Sens or burns, (2) oozes or 
(3), gets better then worse, 
let us yh you a oon the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and comforting, no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may 
real night’s rest.” Write today, a postal will 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Seda 


ACI 


if you want to 
book to Acidicure Co., 


TREATMENT mailed 
, on Free Trial. iw 
satisfied, send $1 ; 
not, it’s Free. Writs 
me for — treat- 


STOMACH 


ULCERS 


write today for FREE 
Dept CAWa renton, Va 


get well 





ot ivy SM | 
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tic MY SMTi | T y Peno 
rma cuit Your Name in 
TIMMY SMITE selling 
each, returning $1.00. Order 4 Salve. Send No Money, 
Wooosbord, MARYLANB. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO. BOX 249 
TRY THIS FOR 


Too Much Acid 


Read Our Offer DO THIS 


Thousands report relief from Stiff Joints; Sore 
Muscles; Rheumatic Pains; Neuritis; Neu- 








Kidney irritation? Up 
“Worn out’? ‘“Acid’ 
Skin itchy? 


gia. 

Bladder weak? 
many times at night? 
stomach? “Catch cold” easily? 
No “pep’’? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 
For more than 46 years The Williams Treatment 
has been helping others to more comfortable days 
and restful nights.. YOU try it! 
We will give uric acid sufferers who send this ad- 
vertisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75c bottle (32 doses) of THE 
WILLIAMS TREATMENT and booklet with DIET 
and other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No 
<. O. D. Only one bottle given same person, family 
or address. Sold since 1892. 
This adv’t aad 10c must be sent 
THE DR. D. A, ‘WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Offer RF-12 East Hampton, Conn, 
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writers, and his 100 colleges and uni- 
versities. Typically, three of the most 
prominent Negro leaders today are a 
teacher and two authors, 
AMBITION: The ambition of each of 
these three men is to widen the niche 
occupied by the Afro-American, The 
first is Eugene Kinckle Jones, once a 
teacher in a Louisville high school. 
He is head of the National Urban 
League, founded in 1910 to help Ne- 
groes adjust themselves to city life. 
Composed of Negroes and civic-mind- 
ed whites, it is now active in more 
than 40 cities, It helps Negroes with 
vocational training and occupational 
advice. More strikingly, it compels 
stores with Negro patronage to employ 
Negro workers, and promotes partici- 
pation by Negroes in city government. 
Second Negro leader, and the best- 
known to white men, is himself only 
1/64th Negro. He is 45-year-old Wal 
ter White, writer and executive secre- 
tary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 
He travels 25,000 miles a year present- 
ing the views of the 1,000,000 white 
and Negro members of his Association. 
Briefly, his group wants an end to 
lynching in the South; improved edu- 
cation for the Negro; more voting by 
the Negro; and the end of economic 
discrimination against the Negro. 


Third colored leader is Asa Philip 
Randolph, As editor of a Negro week- 
ly, he early advocated the unioniza- 
tion of colored labor, despite the cold 
attitude of the A. F. of L. In 1925, he 
founded the International Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. In 1937, the 
8,000 members of his union won pay 
increases amounting to $1,250,000 a 
year—a feat which made him, next to 
boxing champion Joe Louis, the Negro 
most admired by Negroes. 


Today, Randolph is head of a new 
organization—the three-year-old Na- 
tional Negro Congress for coordinat- 
ing the work of country-wide Negro 
groups. He is typical of the willing- 
ness of the colored man to accept new 
ideas. Unionized Negro laborers now 
belong almost exclusively to the C. I. O. 
Important in the 1936 elections, most 
voting Negroes supported the New 
Deal. Arthur Mitchell, only Negro 
Congressman, is a Chicago Democrat. 

At the present time, the Negro is 
progressing, with the help and under- 
standing of whites, as he has done 
ever since his first arriva] in America, 
Negro schools in the South are im- 
proving from year to year. A sub- 
stantial minority of Negroes do not 
live in slums, nor do they receive 
mere subsistence wages or less. 

Even after remarkable advancement, 
however, the Afro-American is still 
part of a submerged race. His leaders 
are convinced that not until the Negro 
can be as well educated as the white; 
not until he can vote as freely; and 
not until he can work beside and re- 
ceive the same consideration as the 
white, will he receive his just due as 
a human being. That the bettering of 
the Negro would mean the betterment 
of the nation and of all races within 
it, they think, is obvious, 





Path finder 


PASTIME, SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


* The following was contributed } 
Albert E. Schaefer of St. Louis, Mo.: 
A neighborhood movie proprietor de- 
cided to give a bargain show with 
prices to be five cents for men, t\ 
cents for ladies and one mill fo 
children. At the close of business | 
found his gross receipts to be $1 and 
that exactly 100 persons had attend- 
ed his bargain offering. How man 
men, ladies and children attended 
show? Answer next week. 











Answer to Last Week’s—The bou: 
ing ball will have traveled 3,100 feet 
before coming to rest. 

a rrr” 


Smiles 


Boogy—Do any of the good thing 
you hope for come to pass? 

Woogy—tThey all come to pass; but 
they come and pass so swiftly I can't 
grab any of ’em, 





Tweedlepunch—lIt takes some brains to 
succeed in high society. 

Defuniak—Why? You always seem to 
get on well enough. 


Fapmer Goober—I believe a horse 
understands more than a dog. 

Farmer Brokaw—I don’t. 

Farmer Goober—Well, I wouldn't 
tell that to everybody. 





Surveyor—What 
average income? 
Mrs. Sharp—Oh, about one a. m 


is your husband's 


Scallop—When Fanny married Na 
than she called him the light of her 
life. 

Stingo—Did she? 

Scallop—Yes, and evidently she 
meant it, for he’s never allowed tv 
go out. 


Pahson—Bruddah Pick, yo’ be 
fightin’, I hears. 

Pick—Yass, pahson, Ah wuz. 

Pahson—Doan yo’ ’member whut 
good book sez bout turnin’ de odder 
cheek? 

Pick—Yass, pahson, but he hit m¢ 
on mah nose, an’ Ah’s only got one. 
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PPORTUNITIES 


Have you_anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do you want 
agents? Want help? ‘ant to THE, a pr table business at 
me through the mails? PATH DER is read by more 
than @ million families. Tell: your stery to these interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 
Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum foarteep 
words. Each initial and group of fi es, as well ag each 
part of the name and ph mtn will, be counted as words. 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 










ASTROLOGY 





OVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. Three ques- 

ns answered with advice. Send 10c silver, 

t date for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box 911, Chicago. 

BABY CHICKS  _—- hee A 

WORLD’S LARGEST HATCHERIES we can save 

u money. Leading breeds. Sexed and straight 


chicks. Prices start at $5.40 per 100. Catalog 
Free. Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


é. : COMPOSERS a a ie 

WANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
deration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
ers, Ltd., Dept. 6, Toronto, Can. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


OD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
iaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops, 
rable climate. Write for impartial advice, litera- 
e and list of typical bargains. Specify state. J. W. 

iw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED _ es 


)MEN—MAKE GOOD INCOME full or spare time. 
fake orders famous Janalene ‘“‘Dated’’ Dresses, 
gerie, Hosiery, Children’s Wear. Get own clothes 
ee. No house-to-house canvassing. Experience 
necessary. Outfit furnished. Janalene, Dept. 748, 
lianapolis, Ind. 
YOU AGREE TO SHOW your friends, I will send 
ou actual sample Snag-Proofed Silk Hosiery and 
w you how to earn up to $22 a week. American 
fills, Dept. R-44, Indianapolis. 

EARN $18.00 DO: Sewing Dresses Home. Every- 
— including Cut Materials, ready to 
: immings, complete instructions. Experience 
1ecessary. Write Quality Dress, Dept. P. Church 
nex P, O. Box 245, N. Y. 

MOTHERS—SPECIAL WORK. Up to $22 a week. 
No house-to-house, experience or investment. Give 
ess size. Dept. R-28, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, 


( 0. 





























GOLD AND SILVER LOCATERS _ 
\ ANTED—Hear from 





ties interested gold or silver 
res, buried or hidden treasures. Bergman’s In- 
ument $5.00. Particulars free. Henry Bergman, 
Box 70-P, Springfield, Missouri 


HELP WANTED _ 


\LARIED POSITIONS—$1,500 to $5,000. Our con- 
dential system promotes you for high salaried posi- 
ns at small cost. te for valuable information 

14. Fe a noes Promotion Service, Washing- 
- 


NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL on the Installment Plan—Best varieties 
Peach and Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines 3c; 
irubs 10c; Evergreens 25¢c.* Seeds and Plants, 
talog Free. Benton County Nursery, Box 5IF, 
gers, Ark. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


VILL PAY $100.00 for 1924 ic green Franklin stamp, 
otary perforated eleven ($1,000.00 if unused). Send 
6c Today for Large Illustrated Folder showing Amaz- 
‘ prices Paid. Vernon Baker, 444-PF-2, Elyria, Ohio. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
booklet, “‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
ad Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
-C Adams Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 


ght, St. Louis, Mo. 
PERSONAL 


YOUNG PEOPLE: Write us your problems. We can 

help you. Confidential. Free. Send stamped ad- 
cressed envelope to Alfred and Alice Ernest, Box 
273, Morro Bay, California. 


PHOTO FINISHING one 


WORTH TALKING ABOUT! See for yourself; mail 
our next roll of exposed film to APSCO. Roll De- 
eloped, 8 prints and 2 enlargements, 25c; Roll De- 
eloped, 16 prints and no enlargements, 25c; 8 Re- 
prints and enlargements, 25c; 16 Reprints and no 
enlargements, 25c. ‘Our Business is_ National.” 
ied Photo Service Company, Sparta, Wisconsin. 


iE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
tinted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 


























prints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
lis, Minn. . ne a 
LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 


Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
lor Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


OLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very 
ck service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film 
vice, LaCrosse, Wis. eos has 
‘ILLS DEVELOPED and printed 10c. Trjal Re- 
prints 10 or more ic each. Quality inishers, 
‘aywood, Tilinois._ as 

PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
Ogden, Utah. 


REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
egative 25c. Skrudland, 6444-57 Diversey, Chicago. 

















Use CONEX. that marvel- 
4 | N D | b} ASE ? ous discovery for eczema, 
esoriasis, athiete’s foot and other skin diseases. Relieves 
itching. Has helped where many others failed. Used and 
prescribed by physicians. Send for FREE Sample. 
CONLEY OINTMENT CORP DEPT, P, Muncie, Indiana 














HOUSEHOLD 
Potato Bread 


Potato bread gets its name from the 
fact that it is made from the water 
in which potatoes are boiled, with a 
small amount of mashed potatoes 
added to the dough. For the old- 
fashioned variety, these ingredients 
are needed: two eggs, one cup hot 
potato water, one cup mashed potatoes, 
one yeast cake, one-fourth cup luke- 
warm water, one-fourth cup sugar, 
one-half cup melted fat, one teaspoon 
salt and some flour. 

While the yeast cake is softening in 
the lukewarm water, pour the hot 
potato water on the mashed potatoes 
and mix well. When cooled to luke- 
warm, add the yeast mixture. Add 
enough flour to make batter and let 
it rise until light. Then add the slight- 
ly beaten eggs, sugar, melted fat and 
enough flour to make a soft dough. Let 
the dough rise until it doubles in bulk, 
then shape it into loaves and rolls and 
place in pans. Let the loaves and 
rolls rise until double in bulk, then 
bake in hot oven for 15 to 20 minutes. 





Week’s Hints 


@ Add onions ito your list of 
“French” fried vegetables. Cook them 
about one and a half minutes in deep 
fat that will brown a piece of bread 
in one minute, 





@ Meat loaves will cook quicker and 
more evenly if baked in a tube cake 
pan, 


@ A sprinkling of grated cheese 
makes a good topping for scalloped 
tomatoes, 


@ Yellowed ivory knife handles can 
be whitened by rubbing them with 
turpentine. 


@ House plants look and even thrive 
better if the foliage is sponged oc- 
casionally with a soap solution, 


@ Steady temperatures get the best 
results in roasting a leg of lamb. 


g A little paint or shellac will turn 
coffee, baking powder and cracker 
tins into excellent kitchen containers, 


@ Odors on the hands resulting 
from peeling and slicing onions can 
be removed by washing the hands 
in vinegar. 








POULTRY 

INCREASE POULTRY PROFITS—Free Book, ‘‘How 

to Raise Poultry for Profit,”’ explains methods of 
Harry M. Lamon, famous poultry authority. Tells 
about home study course of National Poultry Insti- 
tute. Endorsed by Colleges and ey! poultrymen. 
Write today for free book. National Poultry Insti- 
tute, Dept. 535-A, Adams Center, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienc so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 
ai SONG POEMS WANTED Me Fe 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. os =| 
ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS wanted for blication, 
radio. Westmore Music Corporation, pt. 36E, 
Portland, Ore. 























Thie iustrated 
and descriptive 
book contains valu- 


ny ipe, 
age low witall- 
.. sleeplessness 
macht rising, and 
bladder le, 


If you have these 
symptoms, you 
should not be 
without this book 
another day. 


Mail this 
coupon 


Send today for this fllustrated free 
book containing valuable information 


Men Past 40°’. Also contains infor- 
mation about the Milford Sanitarium 
and the mild and modern treatment 
offered there. 

MiLrorD Santr: 
Miter ppransum, Dept. PF., 


Gentlemen: Send me your Free Book of Facts. * 


City & State 








mM .ECKMAN'S ~ Gr 
Ait ALTer-rive ioe 





vupplies the Ca/cium Your Body Needs 





GETABOTILE TODAY veces 


Toltchin 


TORTURE 7Ass Quick Way 


For — relief from the itching of eczema, blotches, 
pim 
ternally 








athlete’s foot, scales, rashes and other ex- 
ernally caused skin eruptions, use cooling, anti 
tic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Original form 
of Doctor Dennis. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes 
the irritation and quickly stops the most intense itch- 
ing. A 35c trial bottle, at stores, proves it—or 
your money back. Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. 


ARTHRITIS—Joint Pains 


-. TO CALCIUM D ~ 
Doctors report Pyodin breaks down calcium and stops 
pain. Write now for FREE BOOKLET ‘‘An Amozing Dis- 
covery.”” No dre lg @ NELGUR CAL 
co., 2201 N. B. ig-» CLEVELAND, OnI0 


SINUS 


CATA R R H ~" HEADACHE 


Due to Nasal Congestion 
Relieve hawking -filled throat—catarrhal 
bad breath — stuffed-up head and sinus headaches 
caused by nasal congestion, Ask your gist 
for Hall’s Catarrh Medicine, the pleasant Two- 
Method Treatment. Satisfaction or your mone 
back. SEND POST CARD FOR HALL’ 
CATARRH CHART, diet rules. Write to-day! 


4. Cheney & Co., Dept. 132, Toledo, Ohio 
HALL’S CATARRH MEDICINE 


DILES 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 


less, low cost home treatment. 28 years 
head physician of one of America’s Finest 
Rectal Clinics, where I have successfully 

treated thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer. Noobligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M.D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 


SAMPLES OF REMARK. 
FREE ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rutland 

Vt., writes: “I suffered for 16 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
ble. Doctors all told me I had 
uleers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before 
takin your treatment TI 
weigh 143 pounds and could 
eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after taking Von's 
Tablets, I weigh 171 pounds 
can eat almost anything an 

feel perfectly well.”” If you 
suffer from indigestion, gds- 
tritis, heartburn, bloating or any other acid stomath 
trouble you, too, should receive quick relief. Send for 
FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment and details of 
guaranteed trialoffer. Valuable Booklet is included. Write 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept, 331-F 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 



























REAT OOAVS "earecnaams 


there’s mellow, peaceful smoking in this 
better tobacco 


PRINCE ALBERTS CuT 
THE WAY | LIKE. 
IT PACKS EASY, 


SO |GET MELLOWER, 
ORIER SMOKIN’ AND < 
A SWEET, EVEN- 
CAKED PIPE 


1 QUIT GROUCHIN’ 
ABOUT PIPE TOBACCO 
WHEN | TOOK UP 
PRINCE ALBERT. 
THERES REAL TASTE 
FOR YOU—®ICH AN’ 
FULL-BODIED BUT 
GENTLE AS ALAMB! 


“MELLOWER,” 
adds John D.Gates 
(right),“and real- 
ly mild to the 
tongue.”’ Yes sir, 
gentlemen, you 
can tell Prince 
Albert is ‘‘no- 
bite” treated! 


What Harry Walker (above) is 
praising is P.A.’s famous “CRIMP 
CUT.” This special cut assures 
slower, cooler burning. 


MOST ANYONE 
CAN ROLL‘EM 
UP FAST AND 
TRIM WITH 
PRINCE ALBERT. 


“Prince Albert’s 
special-cut tobacco 
rolls up faster too,” 
says Ken Metz 
(left).““P. A. stays 
put in the paper— 
pinches up firm 
and neat,” he adds. 


“makin’s” 
fans 


P. A. gives a lot for the 
money, the way Jim Bain 
(above) puts it. Try Prince 
Albert. You'll say: ““There’s 
no other tobacco like it!” 


Copyright, 1989, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


SPECIAL MONEY-BACK OFFER 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 


$O MILD 


SO FRAGRANT 
$O TASTY- 


FOR PIPE-SMOKERS 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of 
Prince Albert. If you don’t find 
it the mellowest, tastiest pipe 
tobacco you ever smoked, re- 
turn the pocket tin with the 
rest of the tobacco in it to us at 
any time within a month from 
this date, and we will refund full 
purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) 
R. J, Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N-C. 


FOR ROLL-YOUR-OWNERS 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes 
from Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find them the finest, tastiest roll- 
your-own cigarettes you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin 
with the rest of the tobaccoin it to 
us at any time within a month 
from this date, and we will refund 
full purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


fine roll- your-own cig- 
arettes in.every 2-oz. 
tin of Prince Albert 





